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THE WIFE* MISTAKE. 

The carriage stopped at the door, and, in a 
few minutes, Margaret Hale entered the apart¬ 
ment where her husband sat, wholly absorbed 
in poring over day-books and ledgers. 

“ Those tiresome accounts still,” she exclaim¬ 
ed. “ Will you never find time for anything 
but business, Ralph ? Have you no taste for 
anything beyond figures ? ” 

“ Margaret; ” but the sadness in the tone 
was unheeded, as she continued— 

“ We had such a charming evening at Mrs, 
C.’s. Capt. Hill related many interesting inci¬ 
dents of his residence in Egypt, and Mr. War¬ 
ren, the famous young poet, read 1 Maud ’ and 
some of the most beautiful passages in “ Aurora 
Singh.’ I must read to you some of Romney’s 
Great Thoughts on Duty.” 

She went hastily to her chamber for the vol 
ume. When she returned, her quiet entrance 
was undoard by her husband, whose pen was 
rapidly moving over the almost interminable 
columns of figures. With an expression of im¬ 
patience, almost of scorn, resting on her face, 
she hastily turned away. 

“ And this is the end of all my dreams of 
marriage,” said she, as she reached her room. 
« He has a taste for drudgery. His pursuits 
and tastes are all commonplace, and I must go 
from home to find the sympathy I need, to 
find those who will appreciate, with me, the 
books I love, and the beautiful in art, for which 
he has neither eye nor ear. Why did he not 
marry a woman who had neither heart nor mind 
to be continually unsatisfied ? ” 

In the room she had left, Ralph Hale sat, 
hour after hour, till his brain was weary and 
his eyelids drooped. Then, laying aside his 
books, he remained a long time in deep 
thought. 

“ God bless my Margaret,” he prayed, “ and 
give me strength to bear all things. Give me 
power to make her happy.” 

Putting far away all thoughts of her husband’s 
real nobleness of character, jealously preserving 
the memory of every Blight difference in their 
tastes and pursuits, Margaret cherishes the 
spirit of discontent, till it embittered every hour 
of her life, and sent suffering she never dreamed 
of to the heart of her husband, who would gladly 
have sacrificed every earthly good for her hap¬ 
piness. 

A sudden and severe illness came to her, 
while Ralph was in a distant city. One day, 
during her slow recovery, the aged minister, 
who had baptized her in infancy, was sitting by 
her side. 

“ Margaret,” he said, after steadfastly watch¬ 
ing her troubled face, “ you are very unhappy 
I have seen it a long time. I should not rev 
ognise in you my once cheerful, happy child. 
May I not know what great sorrow has c*«ne to 

7 Then, with sobs and tears, she te*’d him all 


agaiu; and there was sadness, almost sternness, 
in his voice. “ Years ago, Margaret, a wealthy 
New York merchant, became involved in a 
speculation, whose faille suddenly took from 
him the accumulated wealth of his years of com¬ 
mercial enterprise. There were a few years of 
weary, vain struggling to regain what he had 
lost; then deer despondency, a lingering dis¬ 
ease, and desth. His wife and four children 
were left almost penniless. The eldest child, 
a boy of sixteen, had finished his preparatory 
studies,and was about to enter college. By this 
stroke, he found his prospects for the future 
elo«fiefi! but with a noble self-forgetfulness, he 
turned cheerfully into the way fate marked out 
for him, and walked resolutely in it. 

He obtained a situation with a merchant, 
who had known his father, where his faithful¬ 
ness and untiring devotion to his duties won 
the confidence of all who knew him. During 
the first years of her widowhood, his mother 
had taught a private school for young ladies ; 
and it was the boy’s highest ambition to relieve 
her of this necessity, and give her the rest her 
feeble health required. I cannot tell you all 
his privations, his willing sacrifice of every 
recreation, his continual self-denial, that he 
might lighten the burdens of those so dear to 
Mm. 

Year after year, success crowned bis efforts. 
In the village where his mother had passed the 
years of her childhood and the first years of 
her married life, he purchased a pleasant resi¬ 
dence for her, and then, a lucrative business 
being opened to him in the West, he came here 

At the time of his removal here, accident re 
vealed to him the fact that the widow and in¬ 
valid daughter of one whose fortune was, by his 
father’s advice, risked in that unfortunate spec¬ 
ulation which had so changed his own life, 
were living in extreme poverty. To him they 
are indebted for the pleasant home that now 
shelters them, and for the delicate, thoughtful 
ministration to their daily comfort. 

Now, when the commercial world is clouded, 
and disasters crowd thick and fast upon him, 
as upon others, his anxious thoughts turn to 
the mother and suffering sister, in the little 
village home, whose comfort depends upon him. 
to the other lonely fireside, to which his con¬ 
stant thoughtfulness imparts its only light, and 
to his own home, and the young wife whose 
happiness is dearer to him than life. For this, 
Margaret, Ralph Hale gives his days to inces¬ 
sant toil, and willingly sacrifices the social 
pleasures he is so eminently fitted to enjoy. 

I have been in these three homes. With a 
love that is almost reverence, his mother and 
sister speak his name, and with full hearts 
thank God for his life—that life so filled with 
the beauty of self-renunciation. The widow 
and daughter whose hearts he has made glad, 
tell of his numberless acts of kindness, of hie 
delicate and unceasing watchfulness, and daily 
they ask God’s blessing on him whose life is a 
blessing to others. 

In his own home, the wife whose love should 
bless him, whose gentle ministry should com¬ 
fort and strengthen him, turns coldly from him, 
because he prefers the happiness of others to 
his own gratification, because the pressing du 
ties of life claim all his waking hours, leaving 
him little leisure for the claims of society, or 
for the high intellectual culture which few at- 
ta b whose live s are not wholly devoted to it. 

“ Oh, Ralph, I have never known you 1 I 
have so cruslly misjudged you,” said the weep¬ 
ing wife. 

The old man continued; “Some men talk 


poetry some write it in words, and some write bakkuk — “ Not published separately, either in 
ft in their lives. The true heroism which poets the original or in English.” And so, in many 
have sung, the beauty of self-abnegation and other cases. In one, I found a strange error, 
of ceaseless devotion to duty, which have been Thus says the learned Doctor respecting the 
their inspiration, Ralph Hale has lived. The Septuagint : “ No part of this venerable ver- 
woman who has won the deepest love of such a sion was ever translated into English, except 
heart should reverently and gratefully cherish some of the Prose Psalms in the Common 
it, as the richest blessing of her life. Prayer Book.” At that very time, Charles 

In the twilight of that day, Margaret was Thompson’s admirable translation had been 
awaiting her husband’s return. Amid the published twenty-two years 1 But, in thosedays, 
bitter self-reproachings that darkened the hour, the question was: “ Who reads an American 
gleamed a new and holy tight. Higher pur- book?'’ Returning, however, from this digreB- 
poses were aroused within her. In the future sion, there stood the frequent repetitions: No 
she would make divinely real in her life the separate edition 1 No separate edition in the 
beautiful ideals which had filled her heart with original 1 No separate edition in English! 
unsatisfied longings. She, too, would live for Why not ? The intuition open, whole, and per- 
others, and first of all for him whom she had feet— The Bible in Separate Volumes 1 The 
so misunderstood. Divine Library 1 The Cyclopedia op Inspi 

A hurried step in the entranee-hall, then on ration 1 Why was it never thought of before ? 
the stairs, and the next moment she was clasp- Its relations—innumerable 1 Its advantages— 
ed in her husband’s arms. inestimable 1 

“ You have been very ill,” said a voice, fal- Consult the history of the Bible, and how 
tering with emotion, “ but, thank God, you are natural is this reaction. Eirst, a single skin, 
safe now, my Margaretl” a single book ; then, a succession of skins and 

“ Oh, yes, I am iudSid safe now,” said Mar, books. When printing came, the maaeiivc- 
garet's heart. folio—all the books in one; the quarto—.all 

In that hour, all was made clear between in one; octavo—all in one; duodecimo—all 
them. With new resolves for the future, with in one; 18mo—all in one; 32mo—all in 
a deeper love for each other, and a prayer for one; smaller yet, and yet all in one, until the 
strength, another page of life was turned for paper became as gossamer, and the type almost 
them. invisible. No further progress is possible, in 

Years afterwards, Margaret, a proud and this direction. The cheapening process, highly 
happy wife, wrote: “I cannot tell you all he important within due limits, has come to its 
has been to me—my guide when I was igno- extremity. All accessories are crowded out, 
rant, my strength when I faltered, my best the text itself is mutilated, and the profit 
earthly friend always. What do I not owe you of the reader abated by injury to his eyes, 
for revealing the mistake which had almost When the Lord magnified His word above 
wrecked the happiness of both I ” all His name, did He design that we should 

Marian Gray. thus cramp it into a costless gratuity? If 

-p»-— so, still, as this impassable limit is now 

For the National Era. reached, has not the time for reaction come? 

IQQIICQ lit | t c c . If not desirable to supersede old forms, may 

ID&UtU Uf Lift. not new and improved ones be added? Shall 

romo good 4nd^mixihg a lividg. “l, b p HT“" JS-mS 

07* By famr of the Editor, his old friend thus addresses come a distinct thing in the mind of its reader ? 

the Publ ic. make its own peculiar impression? and dis- 

Fhil&delphia Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, close all its relations ? 

uoo Chesnut street, March a, 1858. Consult the current condition of the Bible, 
Dear Doctor : I thank you for publishing also, and how opportune, as well as natural, 
my first letter, and proceed with the second. reaction appears ! Is there, jnst now, an 

It is no new thing for Ministers of the Gospel greasing demand for the Sacred Text alone 
. . ° „ . r in purest form, and best style, without mufcila- 

to take part in secular affairs : some, of choice; latioD) or aaaeem ly compressions ? This is the 
others, by constraint. I pity the former, and way to meet it. Or, is there a similar demand 
sympathize with the latter. What so silly as for the most valuable old and new Accessories, 
to prefer a substitute for the Gospel 1 What in illustration of the text? This is the time to 
„ La sore ^ Ur, rsUr,r.Ur,A «A collect them, and this the plan to display them, 

so sad as to be checked m the study and ad- Par richer a ’ ooessories tba £ have been 

vancement of the Gospel itself I employed, are now in wafting—accessories too 

As to constraint, its occasions are various: numerous, varied, and vast, for the old mode of 
personal, domestic social—as want of qualifi- publication to comprehend, but quite conve- 

cations, of subsistence, of position. Now, I am “ 16n ‘ to the “ ew - , % a > die . iou8 8alectio “ f 
. . . 1 , ’ r ’ these, every one of the sixty-six books may be 

chiefly concerned with one which may be ex- made a B ' ffioient vo lume, and so the whole 
pressed by fidelity to duty, the sense of honor, Library be handsomely, distinctively, and moht 
the force of conscience, the spirit of Christ, the instructively exhibited. Combinations of great- 
love of God, or any other phrase defining the tfti % and beauty thus become accessible. 

with the true, right, and good. The living foun- and tbe plan extensively announced. A copy- 
tains of this joy are too precious to be sealed right was secured, for the sake of Bible Chris- 
up for the sake of access to the sources of out- tianity. The profits were pledged—to Bible 
ward and temporal advantage. Therefore the Christianity Nothing remained but to issue 
.... . the work. Then came the trial 1 Means were 

constraint to engage in common toil, to avoid wantiug . men with meana were wautiug . The 

this result. plan wa9 j n abeyance. I could not free it to 

Persons so constrained may be distinguished fulfilment. It is not yet fulfilled. But this 
by qualities which would cothmand place and kas been done. AZZthe New Testament books 
means, if they could only consent te the popu- ha ™ .^ en tf ggflBgg separately ;each one 
, , ' , , • , .1 mi ,1 with its own Title page, Text, and Index, a 

lar forms connected with them. They would compIete book of ; tae | t ; bowev er small; in 
consent, if they could. They cherish all char- l8mo, with long-primer type, leaded ; the mat- 
ity towards those who do consent, regret to be ter divided into paragraphs, the verses indica- 
separated from them, would rejoice to he uni- tad , in f the m ? rg J’ th ® “If“ , ; mb6re( |. 

, . . x , , r , without any break between them. The ctnef 

ted with them, and sometimes feel as though d ; Btinctiou / of ef}il j on are Btated in tbe 
death were better than isolation. Still, they following “ Notes.” 

cannot consent. By Providential determina- “ 1. The Text, in this Edition, is conformed 
tion, they find themselves constitutional and to the recently-revised and standard copy of the 
conditional idealists: p.rc.pti,. „d „, PW i- ^SStfS'o.ftSi SR 

atxve of pnciples, essential to the progress of &Ci) by 0I ^ tt j ng tbem altogether, 
redemption, which require for their practical “ 2. The Index is the proper substitute for 
development and proper influence some change the usual head lines of the chapters and pages, 
and improvement of forms. In their judgment, and m uch more complete. 

obi.otio.ab,. fo™. .™.d .boa, po.pot.. „ d :S 
ate false principles and prevent the prevalence parta of tbe Text, and essential to the fidelity 
of true ones. This is enough. As Witnesses of the version. 

of what ought to be and must he, they are, for “ 4. The Paragraphs correspond with those 
the time—Nonconformists. This is not wil- in “ Bagster’s Critical New Testament” — 
fulness. It is simple honesty. Of course, to Greek aiid English. 

some extent, they must share the sufferings of “ 6. The Chapters and ersfs will be found 
nonconformists. St. Stephen did not ask the duly indicated, and yet the Text remains pure 
Jews, Which of the priests, elders, doctors, law- and unbroken. 

yers, scribes, or other classes of hereditary or “ 6. The Type, Paper, and General Appear- 
succesBional conformists, have not your fathers 4?P E > of this isBue, will, it is hoped, prove ao- 
persecuted ?—but, he challenged them thus: ceptable and attractive.” 

“ Which of the prophets have not your fathers Now, I believe, from all I h%ve seen, that this 
persecuted?” Conservatives, generally, fare is the best preparation of the New^Testament in 
well enough: “ and men will praise thee when the English language—presenting the Sacred 
thou doest well to thyself.” But, the advance- Text in greater purity than any other copy 1 It 
men, the orient hill top watchers, with their is altogether a matter of principle. The Bible 
backs to the gloom and their brows to the glory ; Society’s corrections ipere adopted, head-lines 
non-conformers, reformers, and transformers— omitted, Indexes appended, Marginal liender- 
ihese are they who are persecuted, when per- ings retained, and the Text given in" unbroken 
secution is in fashion; and neglected of men, continuity, as matters of principle, separating 
until exalted of God, when persecution is not the Divine from the human, exalting the for- 
in fashion. So St. Paul suffered for nonoon- mer, and subordinating the latter. Being thus, 
formity. He would have died for either Jews as is believed, the Best Text in Existence, 
or Gentiles; and yet, as he belonged to neither, so, as a matter of principle, it shall stand—nn- 
who among them would have supplied his til it can be improved. Persons who prefer 
need ? When not in prison, writing letters to that “ the wisdom that is from above ” should 
illuminate the ages, he daily interchanged his be in its records, as it is in its nature, “first 
trade and apastolate — sitting down to make pure;” flowing evenly and steadily, as origin- 
tents, and rising up to proclaim “ the blessed ally communicated; with neither mutilations, 
and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord dislocations, interpolations, nor partisan inter- 
of lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling pretatipns—may henceforth know where to find 
in the light which no man can approach unto; it. The Five Historical Books — Matthew, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom Mark, Luke, John, and Acts, each separate— 
be honor and power everlasting,, 4men.” And are now on sale, from |2 to $4 50 for the set, 
so, passing countless intermediate instances, according as they are bound in cloth, half-mo- 
Banyan, in Bedford jail, spent part of his time rocco, fjjlJ turkey gilt, or full calf gilt. The 
in tagging laces, and part in cheering the prog- Epistles and Apocalypse hgye not yet been 
ress of millions of pilgrims from the City of issued. 

Destruction to the Heavenly Jerusalem. But, more than this has been done i sorns- 

But, I must not forget my special object — thing in the way of Accessories, as well as 
to give some account of the second part of my Text. A new edition of Horne’s Introduo- 
plan, the Ministry of the Press, the Publication tion to the Study or the Holy Scriptures” 
Department. has appeared in London. In the preparation 

Thank God 1 that I can thus introduce it. of this, the tenth edition of that standard work, 
In these days, if a Minister must intermit vocal the Author was assisted by Drs. Davidson and 
action, he need not make tents, tag laces, or do Tregelles. Of the four volumes, Dr. Horne 
anything merely manual. If health fail, and himself attended to the first and third, Dr. Da- 
he cannot preach the Gospel, he meg print it: vidson to the second, and Dr. Tregelles to the 
or, if he oannot live by preaching it, he may fourth. The last volume, in particular, has 
live by printing it: or, if he cannot live by either been highly commended ; and this is the one 
preaching or printing it alone, he may live by which contains the special introductions to the 
both preaching and printing ft: and,finally, by books of the New Testament, “revised, cor- 
both preaching and printing it, he may do far reefed, and brought down to the present time.” 
more good than he could by preaching it only. Judging these to be the most orthodox and sat- 
Proposing and answering four questions, I isfactory instructions in onr language, and the 
hope to say all the subject and occasion require, best calculated therefore for general use, I de- 
[ What am I publishing ? Why? Why now? termined to stereotype them also, and append 
and, With what help ? them severally to the books to whieh they be- 

I. What am I publishing? Nothing, of long. This, in great part, has been accoui- 
oourse, contrary to Bible Christianity. All plished, the plates having been completed as 
wealth were poverty, and all fame, infamy, as far as to the 1st or 2d Epistle of Peter. These 
a bribe to do this. Profound Experience as- constitute the first and only American Edition 
sures me that life were worse than worthless of Horne’s Special Introductions to the New 
but for Bible Christianity. Therefore, I cling Testament Books, as revised and improved by 
to the Bible, and follow Providence; publish- Tregelles. The new Edition of Horne, in 
ing the Bible itself : Bible Tracts : the whole, is not likely to be republished in this 
Bible Times : the Student’s Memorandum of country, on aepoant of the reproaches against 
the New Testament : the Bible Christian’s Dr. Davidson’s volume, if for no other reason. 
Pocket Diary: Stockton’s Book and Jour- Those, therefore, who would have the advantage 
nal : the Blessing, &c. Some of these publi- of Dr. Tregelle’s additions, in the department 
cations have an interesting history connected alluded to, will find it most convenient and eco- 
with them, and involve principles controlling nomical to order my reprint, 
some of the chief controversies which now agi- Here, also, in actual publication, I have pro- 
tate society. I could wish there were room in ceeded only through the Five Historical 
your columns for greater justice to these topics. Books. This is the form which is entitled 
Persons who desire to learu more than I here “ Stockton’s Periodical New Testament ”—each 
state, can address me personally. Meantime, book making a number; the design being to 
presuming that a little more variety will do the issue one number every two weeks, or two 
‘■Era” no harm, I thus continue. See 1 numbers a month; ten or twelve numbers com- 

The Bible itself. This I am publishing in prising the whole New Testament; editions to 
a peculiar form: contemplating, with life and be repeated, without interruption, as long as 
success, various other forms. Without carefully orders shall continue. 

tracing this matter to its origin, one suggest- While preparing the Introductions referred 
ive occasion may be mentioned. Years ago, my to, I was happy to meet some copies of Nelson’s 
attention was arrested by certain remarks, in Elegant Colored Prints, by London Artists, 
relation to the Inspired Writers, occurring in representing various Bible Views. I found 
“ Clarke's Succession of Sacred Literature.” these of a size suitable to be inserted in my 
For instance: Joshua —“ It has not been trans- work, and procured a supply for the purpose, 
lated into English by itself:” Micah— “No Here, then, is the full description of my 

edition in English printed separately;” Ha- “Periodical New Testament.” Number One 


contains: 1. The Gospel by St. Matthew, in 
all its separate and precedent purity and beau¬ 
ty: 2. The Index to this Gospel, chapter by 
chapter: 3. Horne and Tregelles Introduction 
to this Gospel: and 4. Nelson’s Map of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and two colored pictures, representing Je¬ 
rusalem from the Northwest, and, The Mount 
of Olives. In like manner, Nos. Two, Three. 
Four, and Five, contain Mark, Luke, John, 
and Acts, each with its four parts in the same 
order—Text, Index, Introduction, and Plates. 
These Nos. are bound in flexible cloth, gold 
stamped and gilt-edged, and are sent to pur¬ 
chasers, post free, at 60 ets. a No. or $2.50 for 
the set. The other Nos. will follow as soon as 
practicable. 

Nor is this all that has been done. During 
the years which have elapsed since this an¬ 
nouncement, of “ The Bible in Separate Vol 
umes,” was first made, a general advance in 
this direction has been obvious in both Europe 
and America. The great London house of 
Bagster & Sons seized upon my plan, with¬ 
out the slightest acknowledgment, and, having 
capital, soon produced “ The Paragraph Bible, 
in Separate Volumes,” and have it now on sale, 
contrary to my copyright, in oiir own cities 1 
They have made, however, rather a clumsy and 
unsightly affair of it—strangely for them, as 
the most of their works are so handsome. The 
American Bible Society, also, has published the 
book of Psalms by itself, the New Testament 
in Four Volumes, &c. The American Bible 
Union proceeds in the same way, in submitting 
specimens of its New Version to scholars and 
the people. Private publishers, moreover, have 
issued and are still issuing separate Scriptural 
books—especially the more popular ones, as 
Job, the Psalms, Isaiah, &c.—with all kinds of 
literary, artistic, and mechanical attractions. 

And yet, so stupid does society become, when 
long shut up iu little circles of present space 
and time, that, notwithstanding the history of 
the origin and,perpetuation of the Bible in 
separate books, notwithstanding its modern 
missionary publication in parcels all over tha 
world, and notwithstanding its daily appearance 
before our own eyes as One Book made up of 
Sixty-Six Books; still, when this plan was first 
proposed, it was met, in certain quarters, by 
the most foolish suspicions, superstitions, and 
prejudices imaginable. An intelligent printer 
seemed ready to doubt the projector’s sanity. A 
prince among publishers gravely concluded— 
“The time has not yet come for this.” And, 
in the parlor, where a volume, almost a foot 
thick and nearly as heavy as a block of marble, 
lay unused, except when opened to Bhow the 
children the pictures, by which the Divine 
Word was broken into ten or twenty thousand 
dishonored fragments; the tender conscience 
of the mother was alarmed, lest, if the unity of 
paper and leather were disturbed, the unity of 
Revelation might be impaired. 

Now, how many wise speeches are made in 
favor of the plan 1 and how many practical ope¬ 
rations border along its course! After all, how¬ 
ever, its real capabilities are not half understood, 
and what has so far been done is as nothing 
compared with what will be accomplished. The 
riches of the universe will be made tributary to 
the truth of the Bible. 

Here it would be in place tp notice some of 
the principles alluded to, as involved to some 
extent in these publications, and as affecting 
current controversies. The authority of the 
Bible — its Originals, Versions, Accessories, 
Ac.: the obligations, powers, rights, duties, and 
responsibilities, of Translators and Publishers: 
the constitutional restrictions of Bible Societies: 
the perfect liberty of individual publishers: the 
history of publication, by the State, by the 
Church, by the voluntary Societies, and by the 
Trade: Evils, Advantages, Proprieties, Neces¬ 
sities, &c.: such topics need attention. But, 
though I have fallen far short of my intent, I 
must forbear. Looking, not on my own things 
pnlyj butj also, qn tl).e things of others, it re¬ 
mains for ypu to gay whether I shall go on or 
stop. 

For the present, I close by stating, with great 
pleasure, that my “ Periodical New Testa¬ 
ment,” notwithstanding hard times, has done 
and is doing well. There is yet no great rush 
for it, such as some publishers often proclaim, 
but orders pre steadily multiplying, and there 
is reason to hope that it will become a house 
hold treasure, from Canada to Texas, and from 
Florida to California and Oregon. 

Yours, as ever, T. H. Stockton. 


brilliant discoveries made there since its estab¬ 
lishment, are no less than fourteen comets. 
Nine were discovered by the indefatigable 
labors of Mr. George P. Bond. The tenth 
was discovered in March, 1853, by Mr. Charles 
W. Tuttle, The remaining four by Mr. Horace 
I>. Tuttle. 

Few persons are aware of the patience and 
labor exercised by the astronomer in making 
discoveries of this kind. It requires several 
years study and practice to qualify one to dis¬ 
cover a telescopic comet. It is undoubtedly 
very easy to look at a comet already vjsible to 
the naked eye in the heavens; but when it is 
required to discover an unknown one, wander¬ 
ing in its “ long travel of a thousand years ” in 
the profound abyss of space, the labor then be¬ 
comes truly prodigious. The amount of physi¬ 
cal suffering occasioned by exposure to all 
kinds of temperature, the bending and twisting 
of the body when examining near the zenith, 
and the constant strain of the eye, cannot be 
fully understood and appreciated by one unac¬ 
quainted with an astronomer’s life. 

The astronomer, with his telescope, begins at 
the going down of the sun, and examines, in 
zones, with the utmost care and vigilance, the 
starry vault, and continues till the “circling 
hours ” bring the sun to the eastern horizon, 
when star and comet fade from his view. It 
requires several nights to complete a thorough 
survey of tbe heavens; and often thesp nigjits 
do not follow iu succession, being interrupted 
by the full moon, by clouds, auroras, and by 
various other meteorological phenomena. He 
is frequently vexed by passing clouds, fleeting 
through the midnight sky, and strong and chil¬ 
ly breezes of the night. His labors are contin¬ 
ued throughout the year, and his unwearied ex¬ 
ertions do not slacken during the long wintry 
nights, when the frozen particles of snow and 
ice, driven before the northern blast, cause the 
stars to sparkle with unusual lustre, and his 
breath to congeal on the eye-piece of the tele¬ 
scope. It frequently happens that his labors 
are not crowned with a discovery until after 
several years search. 

Nothing can exceed the sublime spectacle 
presented to the astronomer under a clear mid¬ 
night Bky, as he sweeps athwart the gorgeous 
constellations in their “ starry dance” around 
their appointed centre. Occasionally the field 
of the telescope is filled with the dazzling radi¬ 
ance of unnumbered suns of a variety of rich 
and beautiful colors. The field of the telescope 
is often illumined by the sudden transit of a 
far-off meteor, invisible to the naked eye. Some¬ 
times a large one falls from the zenith, and, si¬ 
lently exploding, fills the midnight sky with a 
startling spectral light. The solitude and si¬ 
lence of the night is broken, in spring, summer, 
and autumn, by the low ipurmuring voices of 
migrating birds, and the half-suppressed buffet¬ 
ing of their weary wings, which darken for a 
moment the field of the telescope in their flight. 
These are the only living companions of the 
astronomer afloat in the sky at midnight. 

There is a momentary excitement when his 
wearied eye detects a small wisp of pale scat¬ 
tered light in the field of his telescope. It is 
very comet-like, but he does not feel quite sure 
that be is not tantalized with a nebula—a clus¬ 
ter of suns—so remote as to defy the utmost 
power of assisted vision to resolve it into its 
individual components. He immediately ascer¬ 
tains the exact position, and examines the cata¬ 
logues for information of its character. If it 
is unrecorded, he is obliged tp bring the won¬ 
drous mechanism -of human hands to his as 
sistanee. The sidereal clock, and the minutely- 
graduated circles of his telescope, inform him 
of his right ascension and declination. Usually 
the distance of the unknown body is rigorously 


measured by the micrometer—a work of unsur¬ 
passed delicacy—from a star iu the same field. 
At tlie end of several hours his labors are re¬ 
warded by the discovery of a new nebula, or 
the slow but decisive motion of a new Comet. 
It is a moment of intense feeling. A new globe 
has hove in sight from the utmost bounds of 
humanvision. Whither has it oome; and whither 
is it going? What is its distance from the earth 
and from the sun? When will it be nearest to 
the earth, and when to the sun? What is its 
velocity and magnitude ? Will it ever become 
visible to the naked eye? and has it ever before 
appeared within the memory of man, or on the 


ed by the most powerful analysis, penetrates 
into the secret workings of the Infinite Mind, 
and by a mysterious process evolves the answers 
to his queries. 

Three complete observations, made on three 
different days, or longer intervals of time, fur¬ 
nish him with the basis of his calculations of 
the unknown particulars of the comet. They 
are technically called the elements of its orbit. 
With these three great celestial marks, he pro¬ 
ceeds to the calculation of the elements, a work 
of exceeding great labor and difficulty. It is 
a problem of pure geometry; and the illustri¬ 
ous Newton, who first solved this gigantic prob¬ 
lem and applied it successfully to the great 
comet of 1680, pronounced it “ Problema longe 
difftcilimum." A distinguished American as¬ 
tronomer of the last century, Rittenhouse of 
Philadelphia, was the first American that solved 
the problem. He computed the elements of 
the comet of 1770, and says of it, in a letter to 
the President of the American Philosophical 
Society, “Herewith I send you the fruit of 
three or four days labor, during which I have 
covered several sheets, and literally drained my 
inkstand several times. Our celebrated coun¬ 
tryman and neighbor, Dr. Bowditeh, computed 
the elements of the great comet of 1807, and 
the still greater one of 1811, the latter yet re¬ 
membered by all our aged citizens, as appear¬ 
ing in the autumnal months of that year, which 


In 1849, the learned world in America and 
Europe was astonished at the production of the 
elliptic elements of the first comet of that year, 
by the wonderful Safford, then only fourteen 
years of age. No mathematical genius in the 
history of our race ha3 ever achieved such an 
honor at so early an age. 

The late King of Denmark, a great patron 
of astronomy, iu the last years of his life, de¬ 
creed that a gold medal should be awarded to 
the first discoverer of a comet. Miss Maria 
Mitchell, of Nantucket, discovered a comet in 
October, 1847, and received therefor a comet 
medal, and was further honored by being made 
a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. The King soon after deceased, 
and his successor appropriated his revenues to 
other purposes. The discontinuance of the 
Denmark medal has not in the least degree 
abated the zeal of the astronomers. The dis- 
covery of the same comet by different astrono¬ 
mers in different parts of the world, on the 
same night, or within a few days of each other, 
attest their unremitting vigilance.— Neyibury- 

port Herald, __ 


[Motley r in his history of “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Rupublic,” gives the following graphic 
sketch of one of the grim inquisitors who rav¬ 
aged the Netherlands in the 16th century,] 

Among all the inquisitors, the name of Peter 
Titelmaun was now pre eminent. He executed 
his infamous fnhetions throughout Flanders, 
Douay, and Tournay, the most thriving and 
populous portions of the Netherlands, with a 
swiftness, precision, and even with a jocularity, 
which hardly seemed human. There was a 
kind of grim humor about the man. The wo¬ 
man who, according to Lear’s fool, was wont 
to thrust her live eels into the hot paste, “ rap¬ 
ping them o’ the coxcombs with a stick, and 
crying, reproachfully, Wantons, lie down! ” had 
the spirit of a true inquisitor. Even so dealt 
Titelmann with his heretics writhing on the 
rack or in the flames. Cotemporary ebronieles 
give a picture of him as of some grotesque yet 
terrible goblin, careering through the country 
by night or day, alone, on horseback, smiting 
the trembling peasants on the head with a 
great clnb, spreading dismay far and wide, 
dragging suspected persons from their firesides 
or their beds, and thrusting them into dungeons, 
arresting, torturing, strangling, burning, with 
hardly the shadow of warrant, information, or 
process. 

The secular sheriff, familiarly called Red 
Rod, from the color of his wand of office, meet¬ 
ing this inquisitor Titelmann one day upon the 
high road, thus wonderingly addressed him: 
“ How can you venture to go out alone, or at 
most with an attendant or two, arresting people 
on every side, while I dare not attempt to exe¬ 
cute my office except at the head of a strong 
force, armed in proof; and then only at the 
peril of my fife 2 ” 

f'Ahl Bed Rod,” answered Peter, jocosely, 
you deal with bad people. I have nothing to 
fear, for I seize only the innocent and virtuous, 
who make no resistance, and let themselves be 
taken like lambs." 

“ Mighty well,” said the other; “ but if you 
arrest all the good people and I all the bad, ’tis 
difficult to say who in the world is to escape 
chastisement ? ” The reply of the inquisitor 
has not been recorded, but there is no doubt 
that he proceeded like a strong man to run his 
day’s course. 

He waB the most active of all the agents in 
the religious persecution at the epoch of whieh 
we are now treating, but he had been inquisi¬ 
tor for many years. The martyrology of the 
provinces reeks with his murders. He burned 
men for idle words or suspected thoughts ; he 
rarely waited, according to his frank confession, 
for deeds. Hearing once that a schoolmaster, 
named Geleyn de Muler, of Audenarde, “ was 
addicted to reading the Bible,” he summoned 
the culprit before him, and accused him of 
heresy. The schoolmaster claimed, if he were 
guilty of any crime, to be tried before the judges 
of his town. “ You are my prisoner,” said 
Titelmann, “ and are to answer me, and none 
other.” The inquisitor proceeded accordingly 
to catechise him, and soon satisfied himself of 
the schoolmaster’s heresy. He commanded 
him to make immediate recantation. The 
schoolmaster refused. “ Do you not love your 
wife and children?” asked the demoniac Titel¬ 
mann. “ God knows,” answered the heretic, 
“ that if the whole world were of gold, and my 
own, I would give it all, only to have them with 
me, even had I to live on bread and water, 
and in bondage.” “You have, then,” answered 
the inquisitor, “ only to renounce the error of 
you* opinions.” “ Neither for wife, children, 
nor all the world, can I renounce qjy God, and 
religious truth,” answered the prisoner. There¬ 
upon Titelmann sentenced him to the stake. 
He was strangled, and then thrown into the 
flames.” 

At about the same time, Thomas Calberg, 
tapestry weaver, of Tournay, within the juris- 
diction, of this same inquisitor, was convicted 
of having copied some hyipns from a book 
printed in Geneva. He was burned alive. An¬ 
other man, whose name has perished, was hack¬ 
ed to death with seven blows of a rusty sword, 
in presence of his Wife, who was so horror- 
stricken that she died on the spot before her 
husband. His crime, to be sure, was anabap- 
tism, the most deadly offence in the calendar. 
In the same year, oneWalter Kapell was burned 
at the stake for heretical opinions. He was a 
man of some property, and beloved by the poor 
people of Dixmuyde, in Flanders, where he re¬ 
sided, for his many charities, A poor idiot, 
who had been often fed by his bounty, palled 
out to the inquisitor’s subalterns, as they hound 
his patron to the stake, “ye are bloody mur¬ 
derers ; that man has done no wrong; but hag 
given me bread to eat.” With these words he 
cast himself headlong into the flames, to perish 
with his protector, but was with difficulty res¬ 
cued by the officers. A day or two afterwards 
he made his way to the stake, where the half- 


burnt skeleton of Walter Kapell still remained, 
took the body upon his shoulders, and carried 
it through the streets to the house of the chief 
burgomaster, where several other magistrates 
happened then to be in session. Forcing his 
way into their presence, he laid his burden at 
their feet, crying, “ There, murderers 1 ye have 
eaten his flesh, now eat his bbnes 1 ” It has 
not been recorded whether Titelmann sent him 
to keep company with his friend in the next 
world. The fate of so obscure a victim could 
hardly find room on the crowded pages of the 
Netherlands martyrdom. 

This kind of work, which went on daily, did 
not increase the love of the people for the in 
quisition or the edicts. It terrified many, but 
ft inspired more with that noble resistance to 
oppression, particularly to religious oppression, 
which is the sublimest instinct of human nature. 
Men confronted the terrible inquisitors with a 
courage equal to their cruelty. At Tournay, 
one of the chieef cities of Titelmann’s district, 
and almost before his eyes, one Bertrand le Bias, 
a velvet manufacturer, committed what was 
held an almost incredible crime. Having beg¬ 
ged his wife and children to pray for a blessing 
upon what he was about to undertake, he went 
on Christmas day to the Cathedral of Tournay, 
and stationed himself near the Altar. Having 
awaited the moment in which the priest held on 
high the consecrated host, Le Bias then forced his 
way through the crowd, snatched the wafer from 
the hands of the astonished ecclesiastic, and 
broke it into bits, crying aloud, as he did so, 
“ Misguided men, do ye take this thing to be 
Jesus Christ, your Lord and Saviour?” With 
these words he threw the fragments on the 
ground and trampled them with his feet. The 
amazement and horror were so universal at 
such an appalling offence, that not a finger was 
raised to arrest the criminal. Priests and con¬ 
gregation were alike paralyzed, so that he would 
have found no difficulty in making his escape. 
He did not stir, however; he had come to the 
church determined to execute what he con¬ 
sidered a sacred duty, and to abide the conse¬ 
quences. After a time he was apprehended. 
The inquisitor demanded if he repented of 
what he had done. He protested, on the con¬ 
trary, that he gloried in the deed, and that he 
would die a hundred deaths to rescue from such 
daily profanation the name of his Redeemer, 
Christ. He was then put thrice to the torture, 
that he might be forced to reveal his accompli¬ 
ces. It did not seem in human power for one 
man to accomplish such a deed of darkness 
without confederates. Bertrand had none, how¬ 
ever, and could denounce none. A frantic sen¬ 
tence was then devised, as a feeble punishment 
for so much wickedness. He was dragged on a 
hurdle, with his mouth closed with an iron gag, 
to the market place. Here his right hand and 
foot were burned and twisted off between two 
red-hot irons. His tongue was then torn out 
; by the roots, and because he still endeavored 
to call upon the name of God, the iron gag was 
again applied. With his arms and legs fasten- 
ed together behind his back, he -was then 
hooked by the middle of his body to an iron 
chain, and made to swing to and fro over a 
slow fire till he was entirely roasted. His life 
lasted almost to the end of these ingenious tor 
tures, but bis fortitude lasted as long as his life. 

THIRTY-FIFTH ToNGRESS, 


Constitution prohibited the assembling of a try was also his country, and their glory his 
Convention prior to 1864, and that prohibition glory. 

wasbinding Recurring briefly to the pending bill, he then 

Northern Democrats claimed that they only proceeded to deprecate its passage as a wrong 
wanted the assurance that the Constitution em- without parallel in the history of civil govern- 
bodied the popular will. How would they ment, and which became only the more odious 
learn that ? The Convention was tha highest because perpetrated under the technical forms 
iorm of the expression of the public will, and of law. 

no other could be obtained, except by over- Mr. Sebastian, of Arkansas, read a speech in 
turning all the forms of law. The rejection ol favor of Leeompton. 

Kansas would be her redaction to the condition The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
of a conquered province. The whole argument Executive business; and after some time spent 
against her admission was to aggrandize Con- therein, the doors were opened, and the Senate 
gress at the expense of the Federal Constitu- adjourned. 

tion. The Nebraska bill elevated Kansas into HOUSE. • 

the condition of a sovereign State, and it was Mr. Mason, of Kentucky, asked to be excused 
now beyond the power of Congress to deprive from further service on the Committee on Ac- 
her of the attributes of sovereignty. counts. 

Mr. English^ of Indiana, had ^labored zeal Mr. Ruffin, of North Carolina, said he had 


Tuesday, March 9, 1868. 

SENATE. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Kansas question, and Mr. Hamlin, who had the 
floor, commenced his speeeii by calling atten¬ 
tion to some of the statements and doctrines 
advanced by Senator Hammond. He criticised 
his remarks in regard to theeondition of the poor 
at the North. It was true that the North com¬ 
prised in its population many who were poor. In 
large cities at the North, the existence of beg 
gary and want could not be denied. Was there 
no beggary or want in Baltimore, Charleston, 
and New Orleans ? Among the rural popula¬ 
tion of the North, mendicants were unknown. 
Poor men there were in abundance, andpover- 
ty may always bring more or less of dependence; 
but was that dependence such as justified Mr. 
Hammond in terming its subjects slaves? 

And what was the condition of the Southern 
poor, as described by Southern writers, and by 
Mr. Hammond among them ? Mr. J. H. Tay¬ 
lor, of Charleston, had estimated the number of 
unproductive and indolent white men in South 
Carolina at the number of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, whose gsade of civiliza¬ 
tion was only one step in advance of the Indian 
savages, Mr. Hammond himself, in a public 
address, had deplored the presence in South 
Carolina of a class of poor white men who glean 
a precarious subsistence by fishing, hunting, 
thieving, and by trading with slaves, and sedu- 
oing them to plunder. Mr. Hamlin read ex 
tracts from De Bow’s Review, and from the 
Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, in further illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that the South is encumbered 
by a worthless pauper class. He presumed 
Mr. Hammond 8 P°k6 without much personal 
knowledge of the North, and perhaps drew his 
inferences from the state of society in South 
Carolina. The poor everywhere had a claim 
upon their more favored brethren, and, in this 
respeot, he ventured to say that the citizens of 
Boston contribute more to deeds of public char¬ 
ity and beneficence than the whole Southern 
States combined. Mr. Hammond had further 
disparaged the character of Northern laborers, 
by placing them substantially in the same cat¬ 
egory with the slaves of the South. Mr. H. 
felt assured that the Senator did not mean to 
utter a libel on the workingmen of the North, 
and had perhaps drawn his conclusion with re¬ 
spect to their character from his observations 
of Southern laborers, who are degraded by close 
contact with Slavery. He thought, however, 
the inference was unjust. He stood in the 
Senate as a laboring man, the representative 
of Nortperc lqborers—and though he could 
wish their interests and reputation were com¬ 
mitted to abler hands, he would not be unfaith¬ 
ful to his trust, or neglectful of his duty, when 
their character was arraigned. 

Without concluding his remarks, Mr. Ham¬ 
lin gave way to a motion to go into Executive 
session. 

HOUSE. 

On motion of Mr. J. G. Jones, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the House went into Committee pf the 
Whole, (Mr. Houston, pf Alabama, in the 
chair,) and npifiinally resumed consideration 
of the bill making appropriations for the con¬ 
sular and diplomatic expenses of the Govern¬ 
ment for the year ending 30th June, 1859. 

Debate on Kansas.— Mr. Keitt, of South 
Carolina, addressed the Committee in favor of 
the admission of Kansas under the Leeompton 
Constitution. He contended that the Federal 
Government, being formed by political societies, 
pre-existing, could only know political socie¬ 
ties, and nof individuals. The only political 
society reeognised in Kansas was that organized 
by the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and that political 
society had called a Convention which formed 
a State Constitution. That Convention was, in 
theory, “ the People,” being composed of.their 
delegates, and clothed with their attributes of 
sovereignty. Mr. K.here gave a refined analy¬ 
sis of thg philosophical distinctions hetween 
government and society, the conclusion being 
that government was a national emanation 
from sooiety, and that its highest form of ex 
presBion was found in a Convention charged 
with the duty of organizing a fundamental law 
or State Constitution. The idea of submitting 
Constitutions for popular ratification was a 
mischievous heresy; a striving for perfection 
through the agency of barbarism; an elevation 
of individuality over the combined rights of the 
community. The object of government was 
the protection and preservation of personal 
rights aqd property rights. Personal rights 
were always safe, because the majorities were 
pnfted ip their protection ; but property rights 
needed greater protection, being the rights only 
of the minority, against which the populace 
were always enlisted. 

He denied that the people of Kansas would 
have power to change their Constitution pre¬ 
vious to 1864, although in this he might differ 
from most of his friends. The Leeompton 


ously in behalf of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, sought the floor to ask to be excused from the 
which he believed embodied a great and true same committee. They could not act with 
principle. After the passage of the bill, its honor, unless the House would fix the number 
Northern supporters were denounced and op of the employees and their compensation. He 
posed by all the powers of fanaticism, while its would not go into that committee-room again 
Southern supporters went smoothly along with until that matter was definitely decided, whether 
the popular current. Under these circum the House excused him or not. It was the right 
stances he appealed to Southern men, not for of the House to have committee-men who would 
the sake of an empty abstraction to force them represent its views. For his part, he would 
r to the wall*, and warned them against driving never consent to audit accounts in the loose 
from them their only effective supporters oat way they were now expected to. 
side of their own limits. He told them plainly The House excused Mr. Mason by a vote of 
that there were some things which Democrats yeas 106, nays 77. 

could not do at the North, even if they were Mr. Ruffin, of North Carolina, also asked, as 
willing. He looked in vain in that hall for the a question of privilege, to be excused from 
familiar faces of Northern men who voted for service upon the same committee, 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill. There were but few The regular order of business was called *or * 

left, the spared monuments of mercy. and 

They ought to reject the Leeompton Consti Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved to recon- 
an d pass an enabling act, as in tbe case aider the vote excusing Mr. Mason: and the 
oi Minnesota. He preferred this course, but motion was entered. 

might, as a last resort, go for some other, look- Report of the Kansas Committee. —Mr. Ste- 
mg always to the ascertaining and carrying phens, of Georgia, asked leave to submit a re- 
out of the will of the people. The admission port from the select committee on the Presi- 
of Kansas under the Leeompton Constitution dent’s Kansas message ; but objection -was 
would, instead of ending or localizing the Sla- made. 

very agitation, be the beginning of such an agi Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, gave notice that he 
tation as the country had not yet witnessed. should object to the reception of that report at 
He had no confidence in John Calhoun, and any time, unless upon a regular c&ii for reports 
believed he intended again to defraud the peo- from select committees, 
pie of Kansas, by declaring a majority of Le- Mr. Stephens remarked that there misht not 
compton men elected to the Legislature. Then, be a regular call for the next two months 
if the people resisted, they would be denounced The Army mil.—' The army bill was taken 
as rebels and traitors, and put down by the bay- up as the special order of business, 
onet. Let the fact that a majority of Free State Mr. Curtis, of Iowa, advocated the bill, urg- 
meni are elected_ be promptly proclaimed, and ing the necessity of putting down the Mormon 
the doctrine of the right of the people to amend rebellion in the most prompt and efficient man- 
their Constitution be put m a tang.ble shape, ner, and that no available force was so well 
and the measure of admission might then bring suited for the purpose as volunteers Thera 
tranquillity. He was not one of those imprac was now no question but that Utah was in a 
ticables who were opposed to all concession and slate of absolute rebellion, that the treason had 
compromise, but would vote for anything which long been brewing, and that hostilities had al 
would fairly carry out the doctrine of popular ready commenced, 
sovereignty. If all reasonable compromises The morning hour having exoired— 

were voted down, he would be bound in eon- Mr. J. G. Jones, of Pennsylvania, moved 

science to vote against the Leeompton Constitu- that the Hous >e go into Committee of the 
tion. Whole, 

Pe " ns V“ ia ’ thought there The House went into Committee, and Mr. 
was no danger of admsolution of the TJmon, Florence, of Pennsylvania, was Appointed 
but still the strife and discord constantly grow- chairman. ’ appointed 

ing out of the Slavery agitation, in one shape Mr. Foster of Maine w>o,t „ r. _ 

Tot TteTriotTlhe t e me ri0U -t atteD t ®erk’s‘desk, in opposition to the admSion of 
nrevafted nowfoat ! a ;E e , xc ! tem ?, nt Kansas under the Leeompton Constitution, 
prevailed now that was manifested during the scarcely any portion of which was audible in 
pendency of the admission of Missouri, in 1819 the reporters gallery. 

faved and whTt T •?', Mc ‘ Ta y ,or ’ ° f New YoA , advocated the La- 

layed, and what was the best way to do it ? compton Constitution. The Free Sta‘e men 
He thought the proper way was to admit Kansas had £ bown themselvea to bf) , 

Zi e !n k e L h e0 °“Pir Constitution, and an ap- troops were necessa^ to put them dowXnd 
thrir^owtf difficulties aW abldlD ^ ^ e °^ 8 to Bettie Protect peaceable citizens. The Topekaites 
* W, „ were now threatening rebellion, and their 

wfoln tife Unm miL^ a |, r ! e ’ 0bt9 °? r ’ treas011 was P r °moted by pecuniary aid from 


when the Committee rose; amj at fifteen min- Eastern cities. 7 pecuniary am from 

utes after four o 4Ue House adjourned. The Constitution of California was forced 
I upon the people by a minority, and yet Mr. 

Wednesday, March 10, 1858. Douglas advocated it. All the irregularities 

SENATE, charged against Kansas were chargeable against 

Public Schools of Washington.— Mr. Brown, miffed IV wb j, ch be . e “ ad ‘ 

from the Committee on the District of Colum - f he t d ' 8 ‘ 

bia, to which were referred the memorial of the Pro-Slavery 

Trustees of the Public Schools of Washington £°“d ‘T ° ry 

and other memorials relating to the same snb- d th8 “.hope that the aberra- 

jeet, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill 5S aban on h,s P a8t P nn ‘ 

for the benefit of public schools in the city of i - , c , ^ 

Washington _ He dld not J nstlf y a11 the conduct of the Pro- 

[The bill thus reported proposes to surrender re ? >el J ioa and tr8aso » «™ ld 

to the school fund of Washington, for the pur- X against them. He believed 

pose of building permanent school-honsesfthe ’^“Pton Pemccrats werehon- 

fines and forfeitures hereafter to be collected in SI i S W °" ld Credit him 

the District of Columbia, and which now accrue 1® Ju a pr °! 1 ea ' t and 

*• r* r“* asa&ar - < "«•* * - 

Treasury, to continue for five years, and no * je ? 0m P t0D 1 Constitution, as a Na- 

longer, on condition that the property holders ^onal Democrat from the State of New York, 
of the city submit to a tax of ten cants on each a V\ a -°r°- Leco f P to “ 

one hundred dollars worth of taxable property Sd d w ltte8 ’ f “ venthese 

in the corporate limits of the city. This tax mil u ^ at an 5’. tim »> Vltlate a 

to be applied to the advancement of the public wef S t . h " ould ,? a;n more Jan ft 
school system in the city.] P w0 “' d lose tbe rejection ot Kansas. North- 

et ’ / tjl it* A. ! .. „ ,, ern Democrats had never countenanced aggras- 

a * P n & j* 8 Pnniin ¥-^r. Johnson, sion upon the South, and never would. If party 

of Arkansas, called up tor consideration the lines were obliterated at the South, might they 
nmi 0 e ^- by - he ?,°“ mittee °, n Print ' D0i be at the North, especially iu"defence 
InmL °°P iea ln addlt ' on t0 . Js uaua l of popular sovereignty? A great change had 

pi r n tb ® r ®P°J of the Commissioner of come over the President within a few months. 
9 nlm f ’ In 000 f< V?if U ,^ e ° f the Seuate ’ and Ooce the exponent of popular sovereignty, he 
2,099 for the use of the Department of the In- was now its enemy, and at variance with great 
tenor for offical distribution.) statesmen both of the North and South. 

Mr. J. explained the object the Committee on The Kansas people were justified in not vo- 
Pnnting had in view in making the proposed ting under the tyrannical laws of the usurpers— 
change as to the number of the documents and they had his sympathy. Congress, like a court 
of the mode of distributing them of appeals, had aright to examine the record 

d B ttrmW SIOn Spra ? g Bp > m , wh,ch , a general and, if justice required, reverse the action of 
determination was shown to reform the printing John Calhoun’s Convention. They ought to 
abuse, and the resolution was at last adopted. order a rehearing and a new trial. If the main- 
Kansas.— The Senate then resumed the tenance of Leeompton, with all its frauds, was 
consideration of the special order, being the consistent with Southern honor, it was not con- 
. 1 f ° r the ^dmission of the State of Kansas sistent with the honor of Northern Democrats 
, into the Union. Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, here raised a Point 

Mr. Hamlin, m further repl? to the imputa- of order, that the gentleman from New York 
tions cast by Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, had no right to read a printed epeeoh: which 
on the character of ‘ hireling manual laborers }) 1 was overruled, 

at the North, argqed that the invidious discrim- Mr. Haakin continued. He defied all the 
; lnatiop mad.e by that Senator between the efforts of office-holders and all edicts of the 
poorer apd richer classes of sooiety was found- President to stop agitation. Jefferson, Mon- 
ed on a dogma discarded by the founders of roe, and Jackson, were; agitators. Opposition 
free Government in this country. The North to agitation was tha child of darkness. ‘ He was 
recognised no distinction between those who proud of being an agitator against the Leeomp- 
labor with the hand, and those who toil with ton Constitution—he was not one to “ crook the 
the brain. Both dispose of their labor by cop- pregnant hinges of the knee.” The South, hav- 
tract, and in this sense are equally “ hirelings ” ing gained a vantage ground by the Dred Soott 
aad „ s i aves -, If ne fl ro 8 ’ avea ware the “ mud- decision, was now seeking to evade its bargain 
s ’ n , °f Southern society, the manual laborers in the Kansas Nebraska bill; but ha Insisted 
of the North occupied no such position, and upon the honorable fulfilment of the compact 
might rather be likened to pillars in the social He would never vote for the admission of a 
edifice which they strengthen and adorn. State until its Constitution should be ratified 

Be thought Mr. Hammond had fallen into a by the people. He was still the President’s 
politico-economical fallacy in the argument by friend, but would not, even to gratify him vote 
which it was sought to show that the annual to sanction a stupendous fraud. Corruption 
surplus exportations of the South indicated the stalks abroad—he appealed to honest Derno- 
amount of its annually accruing wealth. This crats to oppose and rebuke it. This was a strug- 
would depend altogether upon the feet whether gle of patronage against principle, and he 
or not that surplus was employed to defray the apprehended the Adnaininietration was doomed 
cost of what t|ie gonth consumed. If this sur- to the fate of Dr. Guillotine, who perished by 
plus production was swallowed up by the eon- the instrument of death he had himself invented, 
sumption of indispensable articles imported Instead of reading Northern Democrats out of 
from abroad, it did not stand as the index of the party a the Administration would find the 
so much wealth ; the balance of the account people reading it out of the country, 
might rather bring the South into debt, ag he Mr. Dowdell, of Alabama, said, the Kansas 
believed the facts and figures would show. question had been before the country four yes,r B 
Mr. Hamlin then cited a statement from the and it was now before Congress for decision! 
work of a Southern author, to the effect that the He proposed to speak of the results to follow" 
South v?as iu reality growing annually poorer that decision. He desired first, however to 
$nd poorer, rather than richer and richer. place upon record his protest the un- 

But, in addition to the comparative exports warrantable assumption of power exercised in 
and imports of the two sections, there were the arrest of General Wilhara Walker and hia 
other indices of national wealth which might followers, in Nicaragua, bv Commodore Paul- 
be used as a touchstone in trying the relative ding. 

prosperity of the North and of the South. He then reverted to the Kansas question, 
These were: 1. Public shools; 2. Growth of and contended that tha rejection of Kansas 
population ; 3. Agricultural improvements in would be a blow at the rights of all the South- 
land and machinery; 4, Manufactures; 6. Ships ern States. The South had been continually 
and commerce; 6. Railroads; 1 : . Capacity for enoro&ched upon. Abolition had swallowed 
war. All these great enterprises demanded one political party after another, and now as- 
surplus wealth for their establishment and sailed the Democracy. The Constitution might 
successful prosecution. It remained to show remain, but its spirit would be broken by the 
which of the two sections, when tried by these elastic power of construction, and the South 
standards, seemed to be the more prosperous. would eventually be completely enslaved. The 
Mr. Hamlin then made citations from the last spirit of tbe Old Union, which protected pri- 
census under each of these heads, for the pur- vate sights and State rights, was dead, and the 
pose of showing the superiority of the Northern i equality between States, so essential to liberty, 
over the Southern States in the elesaanes of could not long be maintained. National par- 
wealth and social improvement. He said that ties and lave af justice were subordinate sects- 
he engaged unwillingly in this style of argu- ritiea, upon,which alone the South could now 
pent, and would have avoided it but for the rely, but they would avail nothing against fa- 
injurious, and, as he thought, erroneous state- j; natical ambition. The South had' hitherto 
ments of Mr. Hammond. He respected hia found a trusty ally in the Democratic party; 
Southern brethren, and rejoiced that thejr qo,uu- ' and, being unwilling to despair of the Repub- 
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lie, he trusted they would still prove faithful to 
the Constitution and the Union. But the South 
demanded a further safeguard; they must have 
the right to extend their institution clearly 


Mr. Washburn, of Maine, inquired if there 
had been a bargain between the Chairman and 
the gentleman from Indiana, that if the latter 
waa awarded the floor, he should speak till six 
o’clock. 

[It waa then twenty minutes past five.] 

Mr. Morgan, of New York, rose to a point 
of order, that there was not a quorum present; 
which was overruled. 

Mr. Morgan appealed. 

The Chairman said he had not the floor to 
appeal. 

Mr. Morgan persisted. He was determined 
to have his rights. 

The Chairman. The gentleman is out of 
order, and will take his seat. 

Mr. Morgan said the Chairman was out of 
order. If he did not know he was in order, no 
man would apologize sooner; but he would 
have his rights, and insisted on the appeal. 

After some confusion, 

The Chairman decided to entertain the ap¬ 
peal* 

The vote on sustaining the Chair was—yeas 
2, nays 20; not a quorum voting. 

A call of the House was then had, sixty six 
members reponding to their names, and the 
Committee rose and reported the absentees to 
the House. Pending further proceedings’— at 
On motion of Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, 
fifteen minutes before six o’clock, the House 
adjourned. 

Thursday, March 11, 1868. 

SENATE. 

Report from Committee. —Mr. Hunter, from 
the Committee on Finance, to which was re¬ 
ferred the bill from the House of Representa¬ 
tives to appropriate money to supply the de¬ 
ficiencies in the appropriations for paper, print¬ 
ing, binding, and engraving, ordered by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Congresses, &c., 
reported it back without amendment, and asked 
its immediate consideration. 

The bill was considered and passed. 

Mr. Hunter said that, previous to the ad¬ 
journment last evening, he had given notice 
that he would renew his motion to take a re¬ 
cess from 4 to 6 P. M., until the time fixed for 
taking the vote on the Lecompton bill; but 
from conversations which he had held with 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, he 
was induced to believe that an opportunity 
would be given to all who desired to be heard 
on the subject, without a resort to night ses¬ 
sions, which all deplored bo much, and that the 
vote could be taken as early as Thursday next, 
perhaps, without inconvenience to this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. Wade could pledge himself that there 
was no disposition on that side of the Chamber 
to prolong the discussion unnecessarily; but 
he did think that sufiicient time should be al¬ 
lowed for all to speak who deBired to do so, 
without being subjected to unseasonable hours. 
He desired to speak for the people of Ohio on 
this question, and he claimed the right to do 
so, without being forced into unseasonable hours. 

Kansas. —The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the special order, viz: the bill 
for the admission of the State of Kansas into 
the Union. 

Mr. Polk addressed the Senate in favor of the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
Constitution. He believed with the President, 
in his Kansas message, that the organic act of 
that Territory was in its terms a sufficient en¬ 
abling act. He also defended the schedule of 
the Lecompton Constitution from the charge of 
trickery and deceit. It was eminently proper 
to refer the Slavery question alone to popular 
arbitrament, as it was the sole cause of dissen¬ 
sion in the Territory. In this way it was that 
that question could be decided on its individual 
merits, without extraneons influence arising 
from collateral and minor issues. In view of 
all the circumstances, he thought that every 
consideration of public duty conspired to favor 
the speedy admission of Kansas into the Union, 
which he did not doubt would prove a great 
measure of pacification. 

Mr. Polk then proceeded earnestly to defend 
his constituents on the western borders of Mis¬ 
souri from the imputations so freely cast upon 
them by Republican Senators. The so called 
“ Border Ruffians” were a noble, gallant, and 
hospitable people, who, following the star of 
empire, planted the seeds of liberty, learning, 
and science, in the virgin soil of the West. 
Such men might sometimes be provoked to 
deeds of violence, but never stooped to com¬ 
pass their purposes by trickery and fraud. 

Mr. Benjamin reviewed the legal relations 
of Slavery under the Constitution of the United 
States. He denied the proposition that Sla¬ 
very was always the creation of local and posi¬ 
tive statute. At the date of the Revolution, 
Slavery was the common law of the thirteen 
Colonies. It had been established in them by 
Great Britain, and in some cases against their 
remonstrance. The importation of slaves into 
the Colonies was at first a royal monopoly, but 
subsequently was opened to the tradesmen and 
merchants of London, who never ceased to stun 
the ears of Parliament with their clamor, until 
this commercial privilege had been conceded 
to them. In this way it was that Slavery was 
planted in the colonial dependencies of Eng¬ 
land ; and when, in 1760, South Carolina pro¬ 
tested against the importation of slaves, her 
G overnor was reprimanded and threatened with 
removal in case of future opposition to the 
traffic. Even as late as 1775, after the first 
blood had been shed in our Revolutionary 
struggle, the Colonial Secretary had declared 
that the mother country could never allow the 
Colonies to check or prevent the importation 
of slaves. Such, then, was the common law 
which prevailed upon this subject under the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. 

In view of this general and customary preva¬ 
lence of Slavery as the common law of the 
American Colonies, it followed that positive 
statute was necessary for the prohibition rather 
than establishment of Slavery. Why are any 
of the original thirteen Colonies now known as 
“ free States ? ” Because they have abolished 
Slavery by positive legislative enactment. With¬ 
out this, they would still have remained, in point 
of law, slaveholding States. 

Mr. Benjamin yielded the floor, Messrs. 
Wade and Chandler rose simultaneously, but 
the Presiding Officer recognised Mr. Chandler, 
and there were cries of “ Go on, go on ! ” when 
Mr. Brown rose and said that, as this was to 
be the opening speech of the Senator from Mich¬ 
igan, it would be scarcely courteous to ask him 
to proceed at that very late hour of the evening, 
and would therefore move that the Senate ad¬ 
journ. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, expressed some 
surprise that Democratic Senators, who pro¬ 
fessed to wish to bring this matter to a close, 
should be the first to ask an adjournment, and 
demanded the yeas and nays on the motion ; 
which were ordered, and it was decided in the 
affirmative, by the following vote : 

Teas —Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Brown, Cam¬ 
eron, Chandler, Clark, Crittenden. Dixon, Doolit 
tie, Dnrkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foster, Harlan, 
Houston, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, Wade 
and Wilson—20. 

Mays —Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Biggs, Big¬ 
ler, Clay, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Hunter, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Jones, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson 
of New Jersey, Wright, and Yulee—19. 

And the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The Army Rill. —The bill providing for a 
regiment of volunteers for Texas, and to au¬ 
thorize the President to call four regiments of I 
volunteers into the service of the United States 
was taken up as the special order. 

Mr. Stantcn, of Ohio, was opposed to any in¬ 
crease of the military force of the country; but, 
if there was to be an increase, he would prefer 
volunteers to regulars. If there was any neces¬ 
sity for an increase, it was only attributable to 
the difficulties in Utah, which would be settled 
in a single campaign. Volunteers would be 
officered by themselves; but if the five regi¬ 
ments of regulars were raised, the President 
would have the appointment of one hundred 
and eighty five officers. He was opposed to 
giving the Executive this additional amount of 
patronage. There was no exigency requiring 
more than eighteen thousand troops, which the 
Administration was nowauthrized to bring into 
the field. If any addition was made, it would 
only be to coerce Kansas. The very existence 
of the Administration wasstaked on the Lecomp¬ 
ton scheme, and the patronage to be given and 
the troops to be raised by the proposition to in¬ 
crease the army were alike to be used to that 
©nd. 

He supposed no sensible man could doubt 


that, if Lecompton passed, Calhoun would cer¬ 
tify the Pro-Slavery State ticket to be elected, 
and then the troops were to be used to force 
the people of Kansas to submit. A condition 
of insurrection would at once be declared to 
exist, and the Executive would be called on to 
put it down. This was no doubt the programme, 
and to carry it out was the main purpose 
for which the troops were wanted. It was idle 
to plead the necessity of relieving Col. Johnston. 
The fate of his command would be definitely 
settled long before the troops to be raised could 
reach the scene. The Administration was re¬ 
sponsible to the country for having placed that 
command in its present perilous condition. 

Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, obtained the floor, 
but gave way to Mr. J. G. Jones, who moved 
that the House go into Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Kansas Investigating Committee. —Mr. 
Harris, of Illinois, desired to submit a question 
of privilege. He wished to call the attention 
of the House to a question connected with the 
action of the select committee appointed by 
order of the House on the 8th of February last. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, (interrupting.) Is 
that a question of privilege 7 
The Speaker was not able yet to determine. 
Mr. Harris continued. Himself and six 
other members of the committee who acted 
with him felt it due to themselves and to the 
House, under whose order they were appointed, 
to present facts to the House to sustain their 
view that the committee has failed to execute 
the order of the House. 

The Speaker (interrupting) was of opinion 
that that did not involve a question of privilege. 
Ifo report of facts could be entertained from 
a minority of the committee. 

Mr. Harris presented this point: That the 
committee has not discharged nor executed the 
order of the House; , ( and that, he claimed, was 
a question of privilege. 

The Speaker overruled the point. There could 
be no such thing known to parliamentary law 
or practice as a report from a minority of a 
committee. 

Mr'. Harris, (interrupting.) It is not a report 
from the minority. It is a statement of the 
facts upon which they base a question of priv¬ 
ilege. 

The Speaker was of opinion that, in that as¬ 
pect of the case, the gentleman could not 
submit a question of privilege. There had 
been no report, and the House had no official 
information of what had been done in commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr. Harris inquired if it was not the prac¬ 
tice to submit to the House the question 
whether it was a question of privilege or not. 

The Speaker said that was sometimes done, 
where the Chair entertained any doubt. The 
Chair had no doubt upon the present question, 
and decided it for himself. 

Mr. Harris appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, and called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, moved to lay the 
appeal on the table. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, asked if the Chair 
decided that it was not a privilege of the House 
that its committee should obey its orders. 

The Speaker said that was a privilege of the 
House. When a committee submitted a report, 
if it had not obeyed its instructions, it was 
competent for the House to recommit with 
further instructions, to discharge the committee, 
or to take other action. 

Mr. Washburn. Cannot a minority bring 
the question before the House in any shape 7 
A majority would not report its own short-com¬ 
ings. 

Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, moved a 
call of the House, and called for the yeas and 
nays thereon ; which were ordered, and the 
motion for the calling was disagreed to—yeas 
99, nays 108. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, called for the 
yeas and nays on his motion to lay Mr. Har¬ 
ris’s appeal on the tablo, which were ordered, 
and resulted as follows : 

Teas — Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Atkins, 
Avery, Barksdale, Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, 
Bryan, Burnett, Caskie, Clark of Missouri, Olay, 
Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Corning, Craig of Missouri, Craige of North 
Carolina, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, 
Elliott, Fanlkner, Florence, Gartrell, Gillis, 
Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Hatch, Hawkins, 
Hill, Hopkins, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenk 
ins, Jones of Tennessee, J. Glancy Jones, Owen 
Jones, Kelly, Kunkel of Maryland, Lamar, 
Landy, Letoher, Maclay, McQueen, Mason, 
Maynard, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, Nib- 
lack, Pendleton. Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Pow¬ 
ell, Quitman, Ready, Regan, Reilly, Ruffin, 
Russell, Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, 
Shaw of North Carolina, Shorter, Sickles, Smith 
of Virginia, Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, 
Stewart of Maryland, Talbott, Tailor of Louisi¬ 
ana, Trippe, Ward, Warren, Watkins, Whiteley, 
Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Wright of 
Georgia, Wright of Tennessee, and Zolli- 
coffer—97. 

Nays —Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, 
Bennett, Billinghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, 
Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Clark of Connecticut, 
Clawson, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Covode, 
Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Mary¬ 
land, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Davis of Iowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Dur 
fee, Edie, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, 
Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Good¬ 
win, Granger, Grow, Hall of Mass., Harlan, 
Harris of Maryland, Harris of Illinois, Haskin, 
Hickman, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Kellogg, 
Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Kunkel of Pennsyl 
vania, Lawrence, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, 
McKibbin, Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of 
Illinois, Matteson, Montgomery, Morgan, Mor¬ 
rill, Morris of Pennsylvania, Morris of Illinois, 
Morse of Maine, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, 
Purviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, 
Royce, Shaw of Illinois, Sherman of Ohio, Sher¬ 
man of New York, Smith of Illinois, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stewart of Pennsylvania, Tappan, 
Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Underwood, 
Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Wash¬ 
burn of Wisconsin, Washburne of Illinoi , 
Washburn of Maine, Wilson, and Wood—112. 
So the motion to lay on the table was lost. 
Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, moved that 
the House adjourn, and called for the yeas and 
nays thereon; which were ordered. The mo¬ 
tion was lost—yeas)89, nays 129. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, said it was im¬ 
portant that members should have an opportu¬ 
nity to consult authorities on the question in¬ 
volved, and he moved that the appeal be post¬ 
poned until to-morrow at one o’clock. 

After some further discussion, the motion 
was agreed to. 

Consular and Diplomatic Bill.— The House 
went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Flor¬ 
ence, of Pennsylvania, in the chair,) and took 
up the bill making appropriations for the con¬ 
sular and diplomatic expenses of the Govern¬ 
ment for the year ending the 30th June, 1859, 
upon which the general debate had been closed 
by order of the House. 

The bill was read in detail, certain amend¬ 
ments were made, and it was laid aside to be 
reported to the House. 

The Deficiency Bill.—By genera! consent, 
the Committee then took up the bill to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1858. 

Mr. Case, of Indiana, addressed the Commit¬ 
tee on the subject of Knnsas, and in opposition 
to the Lecompton Constitution. He denounced 
the course of the Administration, as subversive 
of the rights of freemen, and defended the Re¬ 
publican party in Kansas against the charges 
of rebellion and treason. He denounced the 
President’s Kansas message, and compared it 
with an anonymous Tory address issued about 
the beginning of the American Revolution, 
which abounded in unjust accusations against 
the “ rebels ” of that day, and styled Boston 
the “ hot-bed of sedition.” He recounted the 
oppressive acts of the Federal officers in Kan¬ 
sas, and the outrages perpetrated under their 
auspices and protected by them, and predicted 
an overwhelming rebuke for the Administration 
in the next general election. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, obtained the floor, 
bnt yielded it to 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, who spoke on 
the subject of the Utah rebellion. The only 
practical interest whieh the Government had in 
Utah was the necessity for keeping open our 
communications with the Pacific. Nobody 
wanted to settle there but the Mormons, and 
nobody cared how much disorder prevailed 
there, so long as our interests were safe. There 
were two modes of securing our interests—one 
by peaceful means, the other by force—and the 
peaceful mode was the most advantageous. He 
counselled forbearance and consideration to¬ 
wards the Mormons, as being more congenial 
with the spirit of our institutions and more eco¬ 
nomical. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virgiaia, was still entitled to 


the floor, (Mr. Boyce not having occupied the 
full hour,) but gave way for a motion that the 
Committee rise. 

• The Committee accordingly rose, and re¬ 
ported the consular and diplomatic bill to the 

Mr. J. G. Jones, of Pennsylvania, moved 
that the bill be engrossed and read a third 
time, and upon that demanded the previous 
question ; which was seconded, 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, moved that the 
House adjourn ; which motion prevailed. 

And accordingly, at ten minutes before five 
o’clock, the House adjourned. 

Petition Presented Under the Rule—By Mr. 
Landy, of Pennsylvania: A petition, numer¬ 
ously signed by merchants and other citizens 
of Philadelphia, praying Congress to enter into 
a contract with Thomas Rainey for transport¬ 
ing the mails of the United States between 
Philadelphia and Brazil. 

Friday, March 12, 1888. 

SENATE. 

The consideration of the Kansas question 
being continued, Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, 
delivered an earnest speech, in opposition 
to the Lecompton Constitution and its recogni¬ 
tion by Congress. He based his opposition to 
that instrument on four grounds: 1. Because it 
was conceived and executed in fraud. 2. Be¬ 
cause it did not emanate from the people nor 
embody their will. 3. Because it was one of a 
series of aggressions committed by the slave 
power, which, if not checked, would end by 
subverting the Constitution. 4. Because its 
recognition would strike a death blow at State 
sovereignty and popular rights. 

Mr. Hunter acknowledged that the subject 
was environed with difficulties—which, how¬ 
ever, were greatly exaggerated by the spirit of 
party, from which they sprang. After present¬ 
ing a rapid summary of the events which had 
resulted in the formation of the Lecompton 
Constitution, he alluded to the fact that its re¬ 
cognition was opposed by two classes of ob¬ 
jectors, of whom the one deny the legality of 
all the steps which had led to its formation; 
while the other question its validity, on the 
ground that it had not been framed under the 
sanction of an enabling act, and had not been 
submitted to popular ratification in its entirety. 

To the first of these classes he replied by 
arguing, that even if it were true that Missouri¬ 
ans had usurped the first Legislature of Kan¬ 
sas, it would still remain an incontestable fact 
that the Government thus established was the 
only one under which the people of that Terri¬ 
tory had been organized as a political commu¬ 
nity, and therefore was at least a Government 
de facto, entitled to recognition by Congress, 
and competent to assume the authority with 
which it was invested by the organic act. 

To the second class of objectors he replied, 
by denying the necessity or even expediency of 
enabling acts, whose only effect wa3 to pledge 
in advance the assent of Congress to the ad¬ 
mission of a State. 

Mr. Hunter then proceeded to review a por¬ 
tion of the argument lately made by Mr. Sew¬ 
ard, on the historical and constitutional rela¬ 
tions of Slavery. He believed that the pub¬ 
lic sentiment of the civilized world was grow¬ 
ing daily more just to the South and its pecu¬ 
liar institutions. He did not doubt that it was 
the destiny of the white man to hold the Amer¬ 
ican continent, but he would hold it as the 
master, and would keep inferior races in their 
due subordination. In this way only could the 
great mission of Young America be fulfilled; 
and he regretted that, at this stirring period in 
human history, the Congress of the United 
States should be engrossed by a petty inquiry 
into the result of an election held at the Dela¬ 
ware Crossing, in Kansas. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, in an emphatic 
speech, defined his position with respect to the 
pending question—repudiating the whole theo¬ 
ry of the Kansas Nebraska act, and depreca¬ 
ting the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, as 
wrong in itself and suicidal to the South; but, 
for reasons of his own, he had determined to 
vote for the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution. Compelled to side 
with one or the other of the parties which have 
originated and fostered this sectional contro¬ 
versy, he should, in this instance, vote with the 
Democracy. On questions of national politics, 
he could in no degree affiliate with the Repub¬ 
lican party, which was sectional, and only sec¬ 
tional. In voting, however, for the admission 
of Kansas, he was mainly influenced by the de¬ 
sire of putting a period to a worse than fruit¬ 
less agitation of the Slavery question. 

HOUSE. 

A large number of private bills were report¬ 
ed from standing committees, and eight en¬ 
grossed bills were passed, amongst them one 
for the benefit of the captors of the British brig 
Caledonia, in 1812, in which the late General 
Nathan Towson was a prominent actor. 

When the House reached the unfinished busi 
ness of the day previous—being the appeal 
from the Speaker’s decision against Mr. Har¬ 
ris’s motion in regard to the course of a major¬ 
ity of the Kansas select committee—the Speak¬ 
er stated the grounds on which his decision was 
based. He said that, as a minority of a com¬ 
mittee could not legally make a report, they 
could claim no question of privilege. The facts 
desired could not be elicited in the way pro¬ 
posed. The House could not officially know 
the delinquency of a committee until it had re¬ 
ported, The journal of a committee could not 
be read in the House, as proposed. The Speak¬ 
er cited various precedents to sustain his posi¬ 
tion, and to show that it was not even in order 
for a member to refer in the House to what 
had occurred in committee, much less to bring 
in the whole proceedings of a committee before 
it had reported. Mr. Harris gave his reasons 
for his course, which he had taken under an 
imperative sense of duty. He still believed 
that his proposition was one of privilege, which 
ought to be sustained by the House. In his 
judgment, the Speaker’s precedents were not 
analogous. He did not propose anything for 
legislative action, nor to present anything which 
transpired in the committee room. The mi¬ 
nority did not ask to present a report. They 
simply asked to be allowed to show that the ma¬ 
jority had disregarded the order of the House. 
Mr. H. supposed several cases in which he 
thought the House ought to interfere, either to 
instruct the committee, Or to reconstruct it 
where it had disobeyed its order. To do this, 
it should hear the reasons for the movement. 
No committee, Mr. H. contended, was at liberty 
to depart from the duty referred to it; but, as 
they were not likely to report their own remiss¬ 
ness, this was the only way to reach them. 
Precedent might not apply in this case, because 
there had been a departure from the usual rule 
of constituting committees with a majority 
friendly to the work before them. But prece¬ 
dent was often unreliable. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, was not surprised 
that the gentleman could find no precedent to 
suit him, and the only point of force made by 
him was that in relation to the remissness of a 
committee. He denied that the alleged remiss¬ 
ness was a question of privilege. If so, a ques¬ 
tion of the sort might be presented every morn¬ 
ing. Mr. S. considered the motion revolution¬ 
ary. The proper way would be to let the com¬ 
mittee report, and then settle the question 
whether it was in accordance with the order of 
the House. In this case, he would show that it 
had been. Let both reports be printed, apd 
set a day for the discussion. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
appeal on the table. 


Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, moved an adjournment; 
which was lost. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on lay¬ 
ing the appeal on the table, and resulted as 
follows: 

Teas —Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, At¬ 
kins, Avery, Barksdale, Bishop, Bocock, Bon¬ 
ham, Bowie, Boyce, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, 
Caskie, Chapman, Clark of Missouri, Clay, 
Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Corning, Craig, Craige, Crawford, Curry, Da¬ 
vidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, Dimmick, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustis, Faulk¬ 
ner, Florence, Gartrell, Gillis, Goode, Green¬ 
wood, Gregg, Hatch, Hawkins, Hopkins, Hous¬ 
ton, Hughes”, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, 
Jones of Tennessee, J. G. Jones, Owen Jones, 
Kelly, Kunkel of Md., Lamar, Landy, Leidy, 
Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, Mason, Maynard, 
Miles, Miller, Millson, Niblack, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, 
Ready, Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, Russell, San- 
didge, Savage, Scales, SCott, Searing, Seward, 
Shaw of N. C., Shorter, Singleton, Smith of 
Tennessee, Smith of Virginia, Stallworth, Ste¬ 
phens, Stevenson, Stewart of Md., Talbott, 
Taylor of New York, Taylor of Louisiana, 
Trippe, Ward, Warren, Watkins, White, White- 
ley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Wright 
of Georgia, Wright of Tennessee, and Zolli- 
coffer—105, 


Nays —Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, i 
Bennett, Billinghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, 
Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Clark of Conn., Claw¬ 
son, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cra¬ 
gin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Maryland, Davis of 
Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Iowa, 
Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, English, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, Foster, Giddings, 
Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, 
Groesbeck, Grow, Hall of Ohio, Hall of Mass., 
Harlan, Harris of Md., Harris of Ill., Haskin, 
Hoard, Horton, Howard, Kellogg, ^Kelsey, 
Kilgore, Knapp, Kunkel of Pa., Lawrence, 
Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Marshall of Kentucky, 
Marshall of Ill., Matteson, Montgomery, Mor¬ 
gan, Morrill, Morris of Pa., Morris of Ill., 
Morse of Maine, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, 
Purviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Roy*ce, 
Shaw of Ill., Sherman of Ohio, Sherman of New 
York, Smith of New York, Smith of Illinois, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stewart of Pa., Tappan, 
Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Underwood, 
Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Wash¬ 
burn of Wisconsin, Washburne of Ill., Wash¬ 
burn of Maine, Wilson, and Wood—111. 

So the appeal was not laid on the table. 

After remarks by Mr. Grow, Mr. English, 
and various other gentlemen, it was proposed 
by the latter to receive and print the statements 
of both the majority and minority. 

Mr. Harris said the propositions made to 
come to a common understanding did not origi¬ 
nate with him ; he was only anxious to meet 
the views of his friends. He still believed the 
decision of the Chair was wrong, but, reserving 
the right which he claimed in the outset of 
making this proposition whenever the majority 
report should come in, he would withdraw the 
appeal. He was compelled, however, by the 
position taken by the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Letcher,] to do so without assenting to 
the reception of the majority report. The gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Stephens] must take 
his chances for introducing it. 

At twenty minutes before four o’clock, the 
House adjourned to Monday next. 

Saturday, March 13, 1858. 

SENATE. 

The time of the Senate was occupied in the 
discussion of the Kansas question. Mr. Wade, 
of Ohio, made a most effective speech against 
Lecompton ; but, without closing, gave way for 
a motion to adjourn till Monday. 

[We shall print copious extracts, if not the 
whole of it.] 

The House was not in session. 


Kansas. —The Senate proceeded to the con¬ 
sideration of the special order, being the bill 
for the admission of the State of Kansas into 
the Union. 

Personal explanations having been made by 
Messrs. Broderick and Bigler— 

Mr. Wade resumed and concluded his re¬ 
marks commenced on Saturday last. 

Mr. Mason then obtained the' floor, and ad¬ 
dressed the Senate at length, sustaining the 
bill. 

Mr. Chandler moved that the Senate adjourn; 
which motion was lost, by the following vote: 

Teas —Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, 
Clark, Crittenden, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, King, Seward, Sim¬ 
mons, Stuart, Trumbull, and Wilson—17. 

Nays— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Clay, Fitch, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond,, Johnson of Arkansas, John¬ 
son of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Mason, 
Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson of 
New Jersey, Toombs, and Wright—23. 

A discussion ensued as to the hour of ad¬ 
journment, &c. Messrs. Stuart, Wilson, Brown, 
Green, Toombs, Fessenden, Houston, and others, 
participated; when 

Mr. Trumbull again moved to adjourn, which 
was resisted on a call of the yeas and nays— 
yeas 18, nays 25. 

Mr. Clark then took the floor, and addressed 
the Senate against the bill; when, at a late 
hour, the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The bill granting pensions to officers and 
soldiers of the war of 1812 and those engaged 
in Indian wars came up as the regular order. 
Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, moved that it be 
committed to the Committee of the Whole, and 
be made a special order for the 22d, 23d, and 
24th days of April next, and this was agreed 
to, under a suspension of the rules, without a 
count. This movement is considered an indi¬ 
cation of favor to the measure in some shape 
on the part of the House. 

Amongst the bills introduced was one by Mr. 
Gilmer, of North Carolina, to prevent the accu¬ 
mulation of an unneccessary surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States and to equalize 
the grants of lands to the several States. 

Mr. Gilmer also offered a bill, to which ob¬ 
jection was made, for the admission of Kansas 
into the Union. This bill proposes no recog¬ 
nition by Congress of any Constitution, but car¬ 
ries out the prominent idea of the friends of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, to wit, “toleave the peo¬ 
ple of Kansas perfectly free to form and regu¬ 
late their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, also offered a bill to 
provide for the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, hut it was objected to. It is understood, 
however, to be a conservative proposition. 

Mr. Wright, of Georgia, introduced a bill to 
provide for the grant of a homestead of land 
(160 acres) to all persons over the age of 21 
years, for actual cultivation and settlement; 
and Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, submitted a bill 
to provide for a railroad and telegraphic com¬ 
munication with the Pacific. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, proposed a resolution 
to appoint a select committee of five, to con¬ 
tinue during the Congress, for the purpose of 
arranging and reporting the best method of ta¬ 
king the next census of the people of the United 
States ; but objection was made, and the reso¬ 
lution was not received. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied 
until near 4 o’clock in ineffectual efforts to in¬ 
troduce resolutions. 

Population of India. 

From a Parliamentary blue-book on the col¬ 
onies, just issued, we take the following: 

British States. 


Total - - - 837,412 131,990,91 

Native States. 

Bengal - - - 516,533 38,702.21 

Madras- - - 51,802 6,213,6’ 

Bombay - - 60,575 4,460,3’ 

Total British and native 627,910 48,376,2- 


Dead Hero. 

General Walker is rehearsing to select South¬ 
ern audiences the history of his capture by 
Commodore Paulding. The tale is sufficiently 
amusing—but it brings neither recruits nor 
money. This hero’s career is ended. Central 
America is given over. The next move of the 
Government will be toward Mexico.— Times. 


Some time ago a French engineer, M. Thome 
de Gamond, published a plan for uniting Eng¬ 
land and France by means of a tunnel beneath 
the sea, from Boulogne-sur-Mer to Dover We 
learn from Paris that the Emperor of the French 
regards such a tunnel as both desirable and prac¬ 
ticable and that by his orders M. de Gamond’s 
plan was referred to a commission of Govern¬ 
ment civil engineers, all eminent men. This 
commission, after examining the scheme in all 
its details, have come to the conclusion that it 
is feasible, and ought to be seriously entertained, 
and it has recommended the Government to dis¬ 
burse £20,000 for the purpose of makiug new 
investigations respecting it. The same commis¬ 
sion recommended that the English Government 
should be requested to say if it be disposed to 
take any part in these investigations.— London 
Literary Gazette. 

The Old Church, standing on Church Hill, 
Richmond, Va., where Patrick Henry is said to 
have delivered his “ Give me Liberty or give 
me death” speech, is still visited as an object 
of veneration. It was the place where the first 
House of Burgesses of Virginia met, and is 
still in good preservation. It is now occupied 
by Rev. Henry Kepler, as a Protestant Episco¬ 
pal church. 


J3®“ Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 
the Era, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WA SHINGTON, D. C. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1858. 

CLUB SUBSCRIBERS, 

Our friends are responding favorably to the 
proposition below. The sooner the better. It 
is a goqd one. 

THE ERA FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 

We have not heretofore encouraged subscrip¬ 
tions to the Era for less than a year, but the 
state of political affairs, which for the next few 
months promises to be of peculiar interest to 
every friend of Freedom, and the hope of 
greatly enlarging the Era’s circle of readers, 
that the people may be prepared to vote under- 
standingly at the approaching fall elections for 
the men who are to represent them in the next 
Congress, induce us to offer the Era on the 
following terms : 

Ten copies for four months, beginning March 
1st, five dollars, in advance. 

This will afford an opportunity to our friends 
to give the Era a wide circulation, and also 
.enable those subscribers who have been com¬ 
pelled to discontinue their subscriptions on ac¬ 
count of the “ hard times,” to continue at a 
small advance of money. 

We accompany this offer with the expression 
of our earnest hope that, where it is practica¬ 
ble, subscriptions will be sent in for a year. 

“THE CRUSHING OUT PROCESS.” 

The Administration Party in the Senate be¬ 
gan their “ crushing out” process last Monday. 
Let us crush out the faction, said Mr. Toombs. 
The determination was to cut short debate, and 
force a vote. Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, 
although he had taken nothing to eat since 
his breakfast, was obliged to proceed with his 
speech till late in the night. All motions to 
to postpone or adjourn were voted down by the 
Lecompton men, but the minority was firm in 
the maintenance of its rights, and would yield, 
nothing to despotic power. So the struggle con¬ 
tinued all night, and until half past six o’clock the 
next morning, (Tuesday,) when the majority gave 
way, and an adjournment was carried. Mr. 
Douglas, who is anxious to speak, and certainly 
has a fair claim to be heard, has been confined 
to his bed by sickness. Is the majority afraid 
to give him a hearing 7 

SPEECH OF MR, BENJAMIN IN THE SEN¬ 
ATE-LAW IN RELATION TO SLAVERY. 

The speech delivered by Mr. Benjamin of 
Louisiana, in the Senate, last Thursday, was 
mainly a discussion of the Law in relation to 
Slavery. By those who hold that it is compe- 
tentffor Congress to exclude that system from 
the Territories of the Union, it is maintained 
that Slavery depends for its existence upon the 
statute laws of States where it is established; 
that that law has no extra-territorial force; 
and that the Constitution of the United States 
does not recognise or protect slaves as prop¬ 
erty. 

“It seems to me,” says Mr. Benjamin, “that 
the radical, fundamental error which underlies 
the argument in affirmation of this power, is 
the assumption that Slavery is the creature of 
the statute law of the several States where it is 
established; that it has no existence outside of 
the limits of those States; that slaves are not 
property beyond those limits; and that property 
in slaves is neither recognised nor protected by 
the Constitution of the United States, nor by 
international law. I controvert all these prop¬ 
ositions, and shall proceed at once to my ar¬ 
gument. 

Assuming, what we admit, that Great Brit¬ 
ain possessed and exercised sovereignty over 
the Colonies before their declaration of inde¬ 
pendence in 1776, he proceeds: 

“If I can show, as I hope to be able to estab¬ 
lish to the satisfaction of the Senate, that the 
nation thus exercising sovereign power over 
these thirteen colonies did establish Slavery in 
them, did maintain and protect the institution, 
did originate and carry on the slave trade, did 
support and foster that trade, that it forbade 
the colonies permission either to emancipate 
or export their slaves, that it prohibited them 
from inaugurating any legislation in diminution 
or discouragement of the institution—nay, sir, 
more, if at the date of our Revolution I can 
show that African Slavery existed in England 
as it did on this continent, if I can show that 
slaves were sold upon the slave mart, in the Ex¬ 
change and other public places of resort in the 
city of London as they were on this continent, 
then I shall not hazard too much in the asser¬ 
tion that Slavery was the common law of the thir¬ 
teen States of the Confederacy at the time they 
burst the bonds that united them to the mother 
country.” , 

If by the phrase “ the common law of the 
thirteen States,” he means only a system or 
practice in the thirteen States, introduced and 
established by Great Britain, and protected by 
positive law, he hazards no more in making 
the assertion, than we do, in admitting it. 
Undoubtedly it was a practice introduced by 
Great Britain, established by the joint action 
of the. Crown, Parliament, and Colonial Legis¬ 
lation, and maintained by positive law. But, 
which of the propositions controverted by Mr. 
Benjamin, is disproved by this exhibition and 
assertion of facts 7 It can have no bearing 
upon any one of them, except the first, which 
assumes that Slavery is the creature of the 
statute law of States where it is estab¬ 
lished, but this proposition it confirms; for, 
by his own showing, Slavery was established, 
maintained, and protected in the Colonies, by 
“ the statute law of England,” up to the time 
when they became independent, and must have 
been continued in them, after independence, 
in virtue of that law, which did not cease by 
the mere transfer of sovereign power from 
England to the States. After a recital of the 
acts of the Sovereign Power of England, in re. 
gard to Slavery and the slave trade, he repeats : 

“ I say, then, that down to the very moment 
when our independence was won, Slavery, by 
the statute law of England, was the common 
law of the old thirteen Colonies.” 

Recollect, our assumption is, that Slavery is 
the creature of positive law or statute. This 
he pronounces a radical and fundamental error; 
and to prove it this, appeals to the acts of the 
British Crown and Parliament, to show that 
Slavery was established, maintained, and pro¬ 
tected in the Colonies, by “ the statute law of 
England 1 ” 

It is difficult to understand how so acute a 
reasoner as Mr. Benjamin could have fallen into 
so palpable a contradiction; but it is less diffi¬ 
cult to understand what impression he means 
to convey by his cunning use of the phrase 
“ common law,” in application to Slavery. The 
common law is the unwritten law of England— 
clear, settled, and obligatory—dating bo far 
back that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary—to be set aside only by the force 
of positive law. What the Common Law is to 
England, Slavery, Mr. Benjamin would main¬ 
tain, is to the United States—a custom or usage, 
general, perpetual, having all the force of law. 
Not without an ulterior meaning does he use 
the phrase “ common law.” The facts he quotes 
in his historical recital, authorize the conclusion 
that Slavery was a common institution of the 
old thirteen colonies at the time of the war of 
Independence—a system existing in all of them, 
and protected in each by its laws—but he has 
no right to say that it was “the common law” 
of the Colonies, for that phrase has a specific, 
well-defined meaning, designating an unwritten 
code of laws, deriving its authority from im¬ 


memorial usage. But,' this misapplication of 
terms runs all through his argument, and gives 
it the chief force it possesses. “ Slavery, as an 
institution, was protected by the common law of 
these Colonies.” * * * “ I go further, and 
declare that it was the common law of the whole 
continent of North and South America.” * * 
* “ A negro, under the common law of the con¬ 
tinent, was merchandise, was property, was a 
slave,” * * * and could only extricate 

himself from that status, stamped upon him by 
the common law of the country, by positive 
proof of manumission.” * * * “ The slave 
was bound to show manumission under which 
he had acquired his freedom, by the common 
law of every Colony.” * * * “Who doubts 
that if, after the Revolution, the different States 
of this Union had not passed laws on the sub¬ 
ject to abolish Slavery, to subvert the common 
law of the Continent, every one of these States 
would be a slave State yet?” * * * 

To take the whole force out of an argument, 
thus made to depend upon a misapplication of 
terms, it is sufficient to remark, that, by com¬ 
mon law, Mr. Benjamin cannot mean the un¬ 
written law of England, or any unwritten law 
of the Colonies or Continent having an anala- 
gous origin or authority, or, immemorial usage. 
All he means, or Can mean, is that Slavery was a 
fact in all the Colonies, established and protect¬ 
ed by positive law or statute. It is easy, then, 
to answer the inquiry why positive legislation 
in the States were necessary to abolish Slavery- 
positive legislation had built Up and protected 
it. In the case of Massachusetts, indeed, even 
such legislation was rendered unnecessary, Sla¬ 
very being declared by judicial decision to be 
abolished by the declaration of rights in its 
Constitution. 

If we admit, then, that in his historical re¬ 
cital, he has shown all that he attempted to 
prove to the Senate, concerning the action of 
Great Britain on the subject of Slavery, both in 
the Colonies and on her own soil, it confirms, 
rather than disproves, the assumption he con¬ 
troverts, that Slavery is the creature of the stat¬ 
ute law of the States in which it exists. 

What he says of the action of Great Britain 
in promoting and protecting the slave trade 
and Slavery in the Colonies is true. We had 
occasion to examine the subject many years 
ago, and submitted in the Era a more ample 
statement of facts bearing on this point than 
Mr. Benjamin haa presented. But, in his at¬ 
tempt to show that at the date of our Revolu¬ 
tion “ African Slavery existed in England as 
it did on this Continent,” he has utterly failed. 
African Slavery was a general system or prac¬ 
tice on this continent at the date of the Revolu¬ 
tion—it was a part of the social system of 
many of the States—it was established and 
protected by positive legislation—it was gen¬ 
erally recognised by j udicial decision. African 
Slavery was never a general system or practice 
in England—it never constituted a part of her 
social system—it was never established or pro¬ 
tected on her soil by positive legislation—it was 
not generally recognised by judicial decision— 
it was never an institution in England. There' 
fore, African slavery did not exist in England 
as it did on this continent—nor is there a single 
fact stated by Mr. Benjamin to show that it did. 

All that can be said is, that after the establish¬ 
ment of Slavery in the Colonies, and the slave 
trade, slaves were occasionally brought into E ng- 
land by their Colonial masters, sometimes car¬ 
ried or sent back, sometimes retained in service, 
or sold; and at the time of Lord Mansfield’s 
decision, five years before the Declaration of 
Independence, it was estimated by those whose 
interest it was to exaggerate the number, that 
there were ten or fifteen thousand slaves in 
England, chiefly owned by the planters. But, 
from the time when the presence of these ne¬ 
groes in London began to attract attention, the 
people protested against it as an abuse, as a 
violation of the laws of England, and from 1706 
to 1772 the opposition steadily grew, the claims 
of the planting interest being constantly ques¬ 
tioned, until justice triumphed, and the laws of 
Englandwere pronounced to be against Slavery. 

Now, let us examine the showing of Mr. 
Benjamin in regard to English Slavery: 

“ I desire to show you that by her jurispru¬ 
dence, that by the decisions of her judges and 
the answers of her lawyers to questions from 
the Crown and from public bodies, this same 
institution was declared to be recognised by the 
common law of England ; and slaves were de¬ 
clared to be, in their language, merchandise, 
chattels, just as much private property as any 
other merchandise, or any other chattel.” 

This is an astounding assertion; and how 
any man who appreciates his standing as a law¬ 
yer, could venture upon it, passes our compre¬ 
hension. 

Mr. Benjamin desires to show that by “ her 
jurisprudence,” “Slavery was declared to be 
recognised by the common law of England;” 
but he does not even attempt to show this. We 
look in vain all through his speech for a single 
sentence or word quoted from English .juris¬ 
prudence, in support of such an assumption. 
He proceeds: 

“By the decisions of her judges, and the 
answers of her lawyers to questions from the 
Crown and from public bodies, the same insti¬ 
tution wa3 recognised by the common law of 
England, and slaves were declared to be in 
their language, merchandise, chattels, juBt as 
much private property as any other merchan¬ 
dise, or any other chattel.” 

If such declarations were ever made, they 
could easily be quoted. Mr. Benjamin does 
not produce them, and yet he “ desires to show” 
that they were made. We submit that the best 
way to do this, would be to quote them in black 
and white, giving the authority, and the page. 
He has not done, he cannot do so. No such 
declarations were ever made by English Judges 
or Lawyers. 

Let us see what Mr. Benjamin does show. 
1. In 1713, the British Government made a 
contract with Spain, by which, for a certain 
price, she undertook to transport annually 
4,800 slaves to the Spanish American colonies. 
A question arising in the English Council, as 
to the character of the slaves to be transported, 
it was submitted by the Crown to the twelve 
Judges of England. Their answer, as quoted 
in the speech of Mr. Benjamin, is— 

“ In pursuance of his Majesty's order in 
Council, hereunto annexed, we do humbly cer¬ 
tify our opinion to be that negroes are mer¬ 
chandise.” 

Signed by Lord Chief Justice Holt, Judge 
Pollexfen, and eight other Judges of England. 

The question was not, can African Slavery 
exist on English soil? Is African Slavery 
“ recognised by the common law of England 7” 
Are negroes in England, merchandise 7 The 
single question asked was, what is the charac¬ 
ter of the negroes, who under this Assiento 
contract are to be tranferred from Africa to 
the Spanish American Colonies? These Judges 
reply, “merchandise.” Just as the courts of 
England, even after the great decision that Sla¬ 
very could not exist upon English soil, recog¬ 
nised negroes as merchandise, or property, un¬ 
der the Colonial laws. Their answer, it is evi¬ 
dent, did not touch the question whether Sla¬ 
very was recognised in England by the Com¬ 
mon Law. Besides, it must not be overlook¬ 
ed, that there was no trial, no hearing, no ar¬ 
gument, no judicial decision. It was an opin¬ 
ion, rendered on a single point, not bearing in 
any way on the Common Law of England in 
its relations to Slavery, 

The next authority on which Mr. Benjamin 
relies to support his strange assertion, is the 
opinion given by the Attorney General and So¬ 
licitor General, Sir Philip Yorke and Lord Tal¬ 
bot, in the year 1729. The constant opposi¬ 


tion manifested to the practice of West India 
planters in bringing their slaves into England, 
and holding them there, induced them to sub¬ 
mit the question to them concerning their 
rights, especially over baptized negroes, and 
the answer was— 

“ We are of opinion that a slave, by coming 
from the West. Indies into Great Britain or 
Ireland, either with or without his master, 
does not become free, and that his master’s 
right and property in him is not thereby deter¬ 
mined or varied, and that baptism does not 
bestow Freedom upon him, or make any altera¬ 
tion in his temporal condition in these King¬ 
doms. We are also of the opinion that the 
master may legally compel him to return again 
to the plantation.” 

This is explicit enough. It does not declare 
in so many words, that “ African Slavery is 
recognised by the Common Law of England ; ” 
but the implication is that there is nothing in 
the Common Law to forbid it. 

But this was not a judicial decision ; it was 
merely the opinion of two lawyers, who, what¬ 
ever their standing, could not settle the law. It 
is true, that subsequently, in the year 1749, the 
same question again coming up before Sir 
Philip Yorke, then Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, under the title of Lord Hardwicke, he, 
in a decree in Chancery on the case before 
him, affirmed the same doctrine. But we have 
no record of any argument in the case, and it 
must farther be observed, that during the pe¬ 
riod in which this opinion was given, and this 
decree made, the question was constantly liti¬ 
gated, and it was contended that both were in 
direct opposition to the common law of Eng¬ 
land, and to the general current of judicial 
decisions. No one considered the question set¬ 
tled, and agitation went on until the year 1771, 
when the Sommersett case was brought before 
the highest tribunal of the Kingdom, and the 
question distinctly submitted, Can Slavery exist 
in England 7 

This question had been agitated in England 
from nearly the beginning of the century. 
Cases of negroes claimed as slaves had come 
before the courts in various forms, but been 
disposed of without any decision of the ques¬ 
tion. The opinion of the Judgesrin the matter 
of the Assiento contract, as we have seen, did 
not touch it. The opinions of the two Lawyers 
quoted by Mr. Benjamin were in the affirma¬ 
tive of the question, as well as the decree in 
chancery—but no lawyer will contend that they 
were conclusive. They were authorities, but 
not sufficient to settle the Law of the Kingdom, 
to determine the jurisprudence of England. 
And yet, they are the only authorities cited by 
Mr. Benjamin in support of his assumption. 

For the first time, the question, Can African 
Slavery exist in England, was distinctly pre¬ 
sented to the King’s Bench, 1771; argued at 
full length by counsel on both sides, deliberated 
upon for months, and at last decided by the 
highest Tribunal: that decision declaring that 
Slavery is not recognised by the Common 
Law, and cannot exist in England, was univer¬ 
sally acquiesced in, has never been question¬ 
ed by any subsequent decision, and it settled 
once for all the Law of the Kingdom. 

Mr. Benjamin, an American lawyer, is mod¬ 
est enough to say that Chief Justice Mansfield, 
on that occasion, “ subverted the common law 
of England by judicial legislation I ” Possibly 
the Louisiana Senator is better acquainted with 
English jurisprudence than was the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, but his argument on the point in question 
does not favor that supposition. 

We have seen on what slender authorities he 
relies for his assumption in regard to the juris¬ 
prudence of England. Those who have read 
the masterly argument of Mr. Hargrave in that 
famous Somersett case, will remember that he 
passed in review all the judicial decisions on 
record touching the question in any way; and, 
after an exceedingly fair and impartial ex¬ 
amination of them, one by one, demonstrated 
that the weight of them was against the legality 
of Slavery. The opinion of the Judges in the I 
matter of the Assiento contract, he did not even 
refer to, doubtless because it had nothing to do 
with the question; nor did he deem the opinion 
of the Attorney General and Solicitor General, 
evidently given under the pressure of a powerful 
Moneyed Interest, worthy of notice, as they 
were not judicial decisions. But, he did ez. 
amine seven cases, tried by the courts, some of 
them of great weight, none of which, however, 
is taken into the account by Mr. Benjamin, in 
making up his opinion concerning English juris- I 
prudence. Was he ignorant of them, or did 
he choose to forget them 7 In not one of them 1 
was the action favorable to the assumption of 
the lawfulness of Slavery; in four of them, 
it was decidedly adverse to it; two cases are 
worthy of special notice. In one before the 
King’s Bench, the plaintiff declared for £20, for 
a negro sold by him to the defendant, in Lon¬ 
don; and on motion in arrest of judgment, the 
Court held that the plaintiff should have aver¬ 
red in the declaration that the negro at the time 
of the sale was in Virginia, and that negroes, 
by the laws and statutes of Virginia, are sale¬ 
able. Had slavery been lawful in England, 
such an averment would not have been neces¬ 
sary. But, says Mr. Hargrave, “ the influence 
of this case on the question of Slavery, is not 
by mere inference from the court’s opinion on 
the plaintiff’s mode of declaring his action. 
The language of the judges in giving that opin¬ 
ion is remarkably strong against the Slavery of 
negroes and every other new Slavery attempted 
to be introduced into England. Mr. Justice 
Powell says: ‘ In a villein the owner haa a prop¬ 
erty; the villein is an inheritance ; but the law 
takes no notice of a negro.’ Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice Holt is still more explicit, for he says, that 
one may be a villein in England, but that, ‘ so 
soon a3 a negro comes into England he becomes 
free.’ ” 

Our readers will recollect that Mr. Benjamin 
quoted this same chief Justice Holt, to prove 
that by the common law of England negro 
Slavery was recognised in that country! We 
showed that his opinion, quoted by Mr. Benja¬ 
min, related merely to the character of negroes 
engaged to be transported from Africa to the 
Spanish American Colonies, and had nothing 
to do with the question of the lawfulness of 
Slavery in England. The decision quoted by 
Mr. Hargrave shows that we were right. In 
this very case, the Court impliedly recognised 
negroes as merchandise under the law of Vir¬ 
ginia, but expressly affirmed their freedom in 
England. 

The other case is one in Chancery, and the 
decision, rendered thirteen years later, will off¬ 
set the decree of Lord Hardwicke in 1749. It 
was the case of Shauley and Hervey, deter¬ 
mined in Chancery in 1762. “ The question,” 
says Mr. Hargrave, “ was between a negro 
and his former master, who claimed the benefit 
of f a donatio mortis causa,' made to the negro 
by a lady, on whom he had attended as servant 
for several years, by the permission of his 
master. Lord Chancellor Northington, as I 
am informed by a friend who was present at 
the hearing of the cause, disallowed the mas¬ 
ter’s claim with great warmth, and gave costs 
to the negro. He particularly said, ‘ As soon 
as a man puts foot on English ground, he is 
free.’ A negro may maintain an action against 
his master for ill-usage, and may have an ha¬ 
beas corpus, if restrained of his liberty.” 

That an American lawyer, who in the face 
of facts like these, undertakes to arraign Chief 
Justice Mansfield for subverting English Law, 
should attribute his decision to the domination 


of “ the spirit of fanaticism,” is not surprising. 
Modesty and good taste are not characteristic 
of Pro-Slavery advocates. “ Things thus stood 
in England,” says Mr. Benjamin, “until the 
year 1771, when the spirit of fanaticism to 
which I have adverted, finally operated on Lord 
Mansfield, who by a judgment rendered in the 
case known as the celebrated Sommersett ease, 
subverted the Common Law of England by ju¬ 
dicial legislation." Lord Mansfield’s character 
of course needs no vindication; but we may as 
well expose the singular perverseness of the 
Louisiana Senator. So far from “ the spirit of 
fanaticism” operating on the Cnief Justice, his 
conduct and his language show that he was 
anxious to avoid a decision contrary to the 
Pro-Slavery Interest. He delayed judgment 
term after term, advising the parties to com¬ 
promise, shrinking evidently from a decision 
hostile to the Planters. If any influence ope¬ 
rated upon him, it was the West India Interest. 
At first, he intimated what the judgment might 
be, thinking it would induce the Planters not 
to push the matter. In five or six cases, he 
said, he had known the controversy accommo- 
: dated by an agreement—he had strongly rec¬ 
ommended an agreement in this case. “ The 
setting of 14,000 or 15,000 men at once loose 
by a solemn opinion, is very disagreeable in 
the effects it threatens.” He proceeded to en¬ 
large upon these inconveniences, the object 
being to bring about an accommodation, and 
avoid a decision. “Mrs. Stewart,” he Said, 
“ may end the question, by discharging or giv¬ 
ing freedom to the negro; ” but, “ if the parties 
will have judgment, fiat justitia, ruat ccelum.” 
To give the parties an opportunity to accom¬ 
modate the matter, he adjourned the case over. 
“ I think it right the matter should stand over; 
and, if we are called on for a decision, proper 
notice shall be given.” 

The parties were stubborn—the Court was 
called upon for its decision—-and it was deliv¬ 
ered, unwillingly, not in obedince to the spirit 
of fanaticism, not because the Court had any 
sympathy with the Anti-Slavery party, not be¬ 
cause it did not foresee the inconveniences to 
which it would subject the Planting and Com¬ 
mercial Interests—(it was willing, nay anxious, 
to prevent these inconveniences by avoiding a 
decision)—but because, being constrained to 
pronounce judgment, it was compelled to de¬ 
clare the Law, without fear or favor—“ fiat jus¬ 
titia, ruat ccelum.” That we have stated fairly 
the bearing and spirit of Lord Mansfield, 
every lawyer knows, who has studied that case. 

Note the two charges brought against Chief 
Justice Mansfield, by this Louisiana Lawyer: 
First, he subverted by judicial legislation the 
Common Law of England; Secondly, he was 
“ driven ” to do this “ by the spirit of fanati¬ 
cism.” “ I make these charges in relation to 
that judgment,” he adds, “ because in them I 
am supported by an intellect greater than 
Mansfield’s.” He refers to Lord Stowell, an 
authority, it may be, of equal, but certainly not 
of superior, weight. His assertion is, that Lord 
Stowell, in his decision in the case of the slave 
Grace, in 1827, sustains him in making these 
presumptuous charges. We assert that he does 
not sustain him, or give the slightest counte¬ 
nance, even by implication, to either of the 
charges. The enunciation of the statement that 
an eminent English Judge had charged a pre¬ 
decessor, no less eminent, with “a' spirit of fa¬ 
naticism,” is on its face so utterly improbable, 
that nobody could believe it. Mr. Benjamin 
states only half the case, tried by Lord Stowell; 
and in the quotations he makes from his opin¬ 
ion, there is not a line, a word, a syllable, re¬ 
flecting in the remotest degree upon Lord Mans¬ 
field. 

In 1822, Mrs. Allan, of Antigua, visited Eng¬ 
land, taking with her a female slave, named 
Grace ; continued there a year, and returned to 
the island, Grace accompanying her voluntarily. 
She continued with Mr. Allan as a slave till 
August, 1825, when she was seized by the Mas¬ 
ter of the Customs as forfeited to the King, ou 
suggestion of having been illegally imported in 
1823. Mrs. Allan made an affidavit of claim, 
as sole owner and proprietor, and the case came 
before the Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court 
of Antigua, who decided, after argument, that 
Grace be restored to the claimant, with costs 
and damages for her detention. An appeal 
was prosecuted on the part of the Crown, and the 
principal question made was, whether, under 
tho circumstances, slavery was so divested by 
landing in England, that it would not revive on 
a return to the place of birth and servitude. 
Lord StowtU went largely into the discussion of 
this question, and, in conclusion, affirmed the 
sentence of the court below. Nowhere in his 
Opinion did he contest or question the point 
settled by Lord MansS e ld, 0 r any Opinions ex¬ 
pressed by that eminent ludgeintheSommersett 
case—but he held that the voluntary return of 
Grace to the place of her b>th and servitude, 
revived her slavery. This wm bad enough, 
but nowhere does he say or intimate that Negro 
Slavery had been recognised in England by the 
Common Law, that it had ever been there a 
lawful institution, that Chief Justice Ma-igfi e ld 
had “ subverted the Common Law,” had “»ub- 
verted the entire previous jurisprudence of 
England,” “by judicial legislation,”and that his 
decision had been prompted by the “ spirit of 
fanaticism ; ” and yet, in making these flagrant 
charges, Mr. Benjamin asserts that he is sus¬ 
tained by Lord Stowell. 

In his bold attempt to show that Negro Sla¬ 
very waa recognised by the Common Law of 
England, Mr. Benjamin refers to the existence 
of villenage in that country, under the pro¬ 
tection of its law, down to the reign of James 
II; and he quotes from what he styles the 
“ celebrated argument of Hargrave, the great 
lawyer, who was counsel for the slave in the 
Sommersett case,” to show that villenage was 
in all essential points, nothing but Slavery. 
It so happens that a large portien of this cele¬ 
brated argument is directed to show that the 
laws and usages in relation to villenage were 
of such a nature as to promote its extinction, 
discourage its revival, and forever to prohibit 
the introduction of any new Slavery. 

If we had the time and space, we could fill 
our columns with quotations, demonstrating 
this proposition. 

Mr. Benjamin generalizes in such a way as 
to convey the idea that villenage existed in 
England as an institution down to a very late 
period. Mr. Hargrave, who is a somewhat 
higher authority, says, that “ from the 15th of 
James I, being more than 150 years ago, vil¬ 
lenage has not been heard of in our courts of 
j ustice; and nothing can be more notorious 
than that the race of persons who were once 
the objects of it, was about that time com¬ 
pletely worn out by deaths and manumission.” 
This beiDg true, villenage had ceased before 
the commencement of the trade in Africans. 

“It may be asked,” says Mr. Hargrave, 
“why it is that the laws should permit the 
ancient slavery of the villein, and yet disallow 
a Slavery of modern commencement 7 To this I 
answer, that villenage sprung up among our 
ancestors in the early and barbarous state of 
society; that afterwards more humane customs 
and wiser opinions prevailed, and, by their in¬ 
fluence, rules were established for checking 
the progress of Slavery; and that it was 
thought most prudent to effect this great ob¬ 
ject, not instantaneously, by declaring every 
Slavery unlawful, but gradually, by excluding 
a new race of slaves, and encouraging the vol¬ 
untary emancipation of the ancient race.” 
He proceeds to show what these rules were. 
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those, for example, requiring evidence of title it guaranties, not the claim of the master to 
to a villein, which, of themselves, rendered them as property, else he could carry them as 
any new Slavery impossible, as it could in no slaves into any State, and hold them and treat 
instance prove title under the laws of England, them there as property, so long as he might 
But enough on this point. The decision of please—but Bimply his claim to their services, 
Chief Justice Mansfield declared the Law in as against the law of any State into which they 
England once for all; and the Law then de- may have escaped, and a right of reclamation, 
dared has been uniformly recognised ever But, we have no space for further remark; 
since, without question, by Lords and Com- although Mr. Benjamin’s speech from begin- 
mons, King and People, the Bar and the ning to end is open to the severest criticism. 

Bench. The criticisms of Mr. Benjamin may - -— 

be very convincing to Louisiana Planters, but Speech op Mr. Giddings. This speech will 
will scarcely change the Common Law of Eng- attract the attention of religious readers by its 
land. The Public Opinion of the civilized discussion of the fundamental principles of civil 
world will still maintain, with Lord Mansfield, government; and we should think that its bold 
that “ the state of Slavery is so odious, that challenge towards the end of it, to the advo- 
nothing can he suffered to support it hut posi- cates of Slavery, to point to a case where 
live law." the Congress of the United States had allowed 

Had Mr. Benjamin succeeded in the attempt an T claim for slaves as property, would provoke 
to prove that Negro Slavery was the Common some response, 

Law of both the Old and New World, an insti- TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 

tution recognised and protected by the laws of - 

both, the second proposition maintained by the The 8enate calne to S ether at twelve °’ c,ock > 
opponents of Slavery, that being local, and the but the members—not many were present- 
creature of the local law, it cannot exist beyond S ave unmistakable indications of the previous 
its jurisdiction, would fall to the ground. As night session. 

we have seen, he has signally failed in that at- Mr - Hale ros0 and 8tated to the Senate that 
tempt. Slavery depends upon the lex loci; the Opposition had privately come to an agree- 
but that has no extra-territorial force. This ment with the Administration side of the Sen- 
doctrine is too firmly settled to be shaken. ate to prooeed to voting upon the Kansas bill 
Doubtless, if slaveholders could claim the em- Monday next, Mr. Green rose to a person- 
pire of the earth, we should have a new code al explanation in reference to an unpleasant 
of international law, a wholesale revolution of P a88a S e between himself and Mr. Cameron, of 
jurisprudence. But they are an exceptional Pa '> the ai 8 ht previous. He had been under¬ 
class, and their darling institution is excep- stood aB utteriu g a threat against his fellow- 
tional. They must conform themselves to Law, Senator, but disclaimed any such intention, 
and not dictate it. The rules and limitations Mr ‘ Cameron expressed his respect for Senator 
under which Slavery can exist, are ascertained ® reen > & c - 

and defined. No country is bound to recog- Mr - Preston King, of New York, then pro- 
nise the Slavery of another country: no country, needed to deliver a speech against the bill un- 
whose policy favors Freedom, will recognise it, der consideration—the Kansas bill, 
or can do so, without disloyalty to its own laws Tlie House occupied itself in finishing a call 

and usages. England and Scotland, even while the States fer resolutions and bills. Among 

Slavery existed in the West India Colonies, the latter, a bill was offered by Mr. Montgom- 
would not recognise or give effect to the colonial ! cry, of Pa., for the admission of Kansas into 
law of Slavery on their soil. In those parts j tke Union after the people shall have had a 
of Europe where Slavery had fallen into disuse, fair vote u P on t,ieir Constitution. Mr. Stephens, 
slaves from other countries entering their terri- Ha., moved to refer the bill to the Committee 
tories, became free. Such was the universal on Territories. This would kill the bill at 
usage in France, until by an edict of Louis in once. The motion was rejected by 105 to 94. 
1116, planters from the French West Indies 11 waa then referred to the Special Kansas 
were permitted, for certain purposes, and on Committee, on motion of the author. The 
certain conditions, to carry their slaves with House also voted to adjourn sine die on the 
them to that country; but a failure to comply drs * 1 da y dune nex E 
strictly with all the conditions, left the slave to WASHINGTON ITEMS.] 

the operation of ancient usage—in other words, _ ‘ 

he became free.' Notice has been given by the British Post Office 

When the Convention met to form the Fed- of the conclusion of a postal convention between 
eral Constitution, some of the Northern States Great Britain and the Republic of Liberia, 
had adopted the policy of emancipation; the which establishes a combined British and Libe- 
ctoctrine in regard to the locality of Slavery, as Gan rate of six pence the half ounce letter as 
well as the usage of nations in relation to slaves the charge for the conveyance of letters posted 
entering their territories from abroad, were well i Q 0De country and delivered in the other, after 
understood; and it was this fact, not any new *be 1st of April next,prepayment of which, is 
light produced by Lord Mansfield’s decision, as made compulsory. 

Mr. Benjamin imagines, that led to the inser- The Government of Liberia having expressed 
tion of the clause in relation to fugitives from a desire that letters originating in the United 
service or labor. The plain object was to es- States addressed to Liberia, as well as letters 
tablish a constitutional provision, which Bhould originating in Liberia addressed to the United 
set aside the universal usage securing freedom States, and forwarded through Great Britain, 
to slaves entering territories whose policy was ma y ke Atlly P r «P & id in either country to their 
against Slavery. The insertion of such a pro- destinations, a regulation to that effect has been 
vision was a virtual recognition of the preva- ado P* ,ed by the United States and British Post 
lence of that usage—an admission that the law 0ffice Departments. 

of Slavery is strict^ local, without extra terri- The P 08ta ff e > therefore, to be levied in the 
torial force. " United States upon letters addressed to Liberia, 

Mr. Benjamin gives a purely imaginary his- ® n gMnd, after the 1st of April next, will 
tory of the formation of thia provision : On the be 33 cents the single rate of half an ounce or 
one hand, Lord Mansfield’s decision having under, prepayment required. 
been rendered, it was plain that the Southern There was a lively time in the House last 
States were in danger of being plundered of Friday, when the appeal of Mr. Harris came 
their Slaves : on the other, a compromise hav- up by special order. The galleries were crowd¬ 
ing been agreed to, by which slaves were in- e d, and there was some earnest and fine speak- 
eluded in the representative ratio, the Northern j D g. 

States were in danger of being damaged by a u T ,, c ,, “ „ 

u. . t TT . , “Ion,” of the Baltimore Sun. says, in refer- 

disturbance of their ratio. Hence, two clauses , „ \ 3 , ' 

. . n \ A encetothecontesfcintheHousela8tweek, Fri- 

were put m the Constitution : one to guaranty , 1 

c ... .. , • i day, over the appeal of Mr. Harris: 

the South its property m slaves—the fugitive u >, , VV, . 


Ck liik 


mg been agreed to, by winch slaves were m- e d, and there was some earnest and fine speak- 
eluded in the representative ratio, the Northern j D g. 

States were in danger of being damaged by a ur „ c ,, T5 , “ „ 

u. . t TT . , “Ion,” of the Baltimore Sun, says, in refer- 

disturbance of their ratio. Hence, two clauses , . .. J „ 

. . n \ A ence to the contest in the House last week, Fri- 

were put m the Constitution: one to guaranty , _ . * 

a ... .. , • i day, over the appeal of Mr. Harris: 

the South its property, m slaves—the fugitive f tA . , , T , .. 

i ui .i . At two o’clock, it was discovered that the 

clause the other, to guarantythe North against entire Auti-Lecompton strength was present® 
any disturbance of the ratio of representation— Mr. Matteson was present. Mr. Hall had re- 
the clause authorizing the prohibition of the sumed his seat. Mr. Clark B. Cochrane was 
slave trade, or the increase of the laboring the only Anti-Lecompton absentee, and hepaired 
s ” lh b ’ 

the year 1808 I require all the strength and vigilance of the Ad- 

This is Mr. Beuj amin’s version of the forma- ministration side of the Kansas question to carry 
tion of these compromises. Every intelligent the Kansas bill. The Democratic absentees 
student of American history knows that it will > of °°™ e > have , an a ”P lfi to attend, 
Adopting . J”" 

upon by the Congress of the Confederation, for “If the House should go into a general dis¬ 
rating slaves for taxation, the Federal Con- mission of the bill, and all the incidental ques- 
vention concluded to count them as three- tions that may be raised in regard to it, the 
lifths in the apportionment for Representatives. “}2$ 

The compromise waB, that taxation and repre- to pur9ue ig t0 col i eot their force, and put the 
sentation should be determined by the same bill on its passage as soon as it shall be receiv- 
rule : and it was settled without the slightest ed from the Senate.” 

reference to any consideration respecting the It is well for the Opposition to understand 
future increase of slaves. The importation of the tactics of the Administration, and be pre¬ 
slaves was the subject of a compromise, but pared for every emergency. 

not of the fanciful compromise of Mr. Benja- -*—— 

min. It was not connected with representa- While a11 _ the Northern Lecompton journals 
tion, or with the fugitive clause ; it was not are con * end ’ n £ that the people of Kansas can 
spoken of, deliberated upon, in connection with ckan K e their Constitution whenever they please, 
either. It was not referred with them to a should Con 8 re8s force the fraudulent one upon 
committee, to be adjusted. It was not the them, the most of the Southern journals are con- 
subject of a compromise between the North tending for just the opposite. We make the sub- 
aud the South, between!Slave States and Anti- i oined extract from a Ietter of the Hon. Mr. 
Slavery States, but between two States that Maynard, member from Tennessee, to the 
insisted upon the perpetual right of importing Tammany Lecompton meeting in New York : 
Blaves, and the two or three States which were Put ? “ uat P rote8t ' against the doctrine, so 

p ”r.“ 

pass navigation laws. All the States, with the nothing to do but to overthrow their Constitu- 
exception of South Carolina anjj Georgia, de- tion, abolish Slavery, and inaugurate Freedom, 
sired to prohibit slave importation, chiefly be- A very general idea prevails in the Northern 
cause the Public Opinion of the country was S u tate8 ’ «“* when ‘ 8,aver ?’ aDd ‘ p «edom,’ in 
. • . ... *«. . . v rn. the cant phrase of the day, come m collision, 

turning against the African slave trade. Those the latter) P by ifcB mi „ htier p y o ’ tency) will inevita : 

two States were obstinate. At last, in a gene- bly prevail. The distinguished author of the 
ral committee, it was agreed that the slave Kansas-Nebraska bill doubtless entertained the 


trade should be prohibited after the year 1808, 


e idea, and believed that by the principles 


and that navigation laws might be passed with- ot that , f re “ aima £ Territories would 
, . . 6 8 . | eventually become free States; and that he 


out a two-thirds majority. The Shipping In- w ould be hailed everywhere through the North 
terest of New England and the Planting Inter- as the great apostle and martyr of the ‘holy 
est of Georgia and South Carolina, made this evangel of Freedom.’ But the course of events 
bargain, and by no States was it more vehe- in KanBa3 seems Iikel y to overturn this cher- 

-re- «»■ - «-i- 


land. 

Both Compromises, i 


I nown—though it is quite probable he may be 
honored with a place in the pages of political 


formed, without any reference to the master’s martyrdom. If Kansas is admitted as a slave 
claim to escaping slaves. No such considers- State, under the Lecompton Constitution, as I 
..rr. fully believe she will be, she will he very sure to 

U ° , r - Be 'y a “' n fancies eotaed mto them, continue a slave State. A large and substan- 
Afr-er they had all been formed, the provision tial emigration will flow in from the other slave 
in relation to fugitives was introduced by a States, taking with them their slaves; the set- 
South Carolina delegate, but, if we are to rely tlera already there, whatever may be their 
upon the Madison Papers, attracted little at- f,r “ eat 8entirae ?. t0 ’ wil1 , fiad tteir prejudices 
tention, and seems to have been thought of lit- wflTsee iha^T/ey hrvrbeen^gMingpWom^ 
tie importance. that have no existence except in the heated 

A careful examination, however, of these brains of enthusiasts and fanatics, and will let 
Papers, demonstrates that, in the preparation tke , suk J ect dtop—leave it where their Consti- 
and wording of all the provisions relating to tutl0n leaves & -E ~ ' 

Slavery, a purpose was manifested to exolude The New Hampshire Democrats know what 
everything that could imply a sanction to the has killed them, and throw the responsibility of 
dogma that man can hold man as property. 'AGr defeat upon the Administration. The 
This is established by the express testimony of New Hampshire J?* says: 

has ever yet dared to notice. The fugitive Before the Lecompton Constitution question 
provision itself, is not, as Mr. Benjamin asserts, was brought before the country, our prospects 
a guaranty to the South of its property in for BUCCe8S were highly flattering ; our triumph 

slaves. He may say that such is its effect; but, B6emed be “ rt ? i ? > that matter > 

. ‘ ’ course of the Administration upon it, fell like 

for all that, its terms do not recognise or imply a wet blanket upon tbe risin; f con ’ and 

property in man. ihey embrace, as we all earnest zeal of our friends, and from that day 
know, “ persons held to service or labor,” a we were doomed; our defeat was certain, and 
general phrase, which certainly includes ap- a PP areu *‘ to all well-informed persons.” 

prentices, or persons bound for a term of years. - - 

If construed to apply to slaves, they apply a The Hutchinsons, who gave a concert at 
. , a ' * 7 Saccarappa, Me., on Monday evening, were 

to them only as “persons held to service or way]a id by robbers on their return to Portland 
labor,” not as property. That attribute, if at the close of the performances, but escaped 
stamped upon them, is the work of the local without any loss. 

law; it is neither sanctioned nor recognised by Mohammed Pasha has been made a “ son of 
the Constitution. The Constitution knows them Malta” at New York. He was already a 
pnly as “persons held to service or labor,” and mason in high standing. 


“The twelfth series ” of this course of lectures, 
but, we believe, tbe first of them that has been 
republished in this country. It is prefaced 
by a page of explanation, signed by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in London, and another, giving a statement of 
the object and agency of the Association, from 
which it appears that it was established in the 
year 1844. Since then, the plan has been 
adopted in numerous cities, both in great Brit¬ 
ain and thia country, and much good has re¬ 
sulted from its operations. The lectures de- 
lievered every year are an important feature in 
these Associations, and in them ha? been called 
forth a great, variety of talent, directed to the 
exhibition and impresion on the minds of all 
who attend, and especially of young men, of 
important and salutary truths. A heathful and 
invigorating excitement of mental activity has 
thus been promoted, and many a promising 
youth, no doubt, has been saved from vice, and 
rendered a worker in the cause of good morals 
and piety. These lectures, it seems, have all 
“ been published separately,” and met with gen¬ 
eral acceptance. It was well, however, to em¬ 
body them in a volume. They are “ delivered 
by men of all shades of ecclesiastical opinion, \ 
and cSf nearly every variety of public function, 
who have cordially joined in an effort to bring j 
the labors and the recreations of every day life 
into subjection to the authority of God, and to 
the teaching of his word.” 

The subjects are well chosen and ably treat¬ 
ed. The following is the table of contents: 
“ Truth and its Counterfeits, by the Hon. the 
Vice Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood; 
Gambling, with the evidence in support of the 
statements made in the lecture by the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, of Westminster; The Sabbath, 
Patriarchal, Mosaiac, and Christian, by James 
John Cummins, Esq.; The Triple Plea, Body, 
Soul, Spirit, by the Rev. William Beal, LL. 
D., Vicar of Brooke near Norwich; The Battle 
of Life, by the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool; Revision and New Translation of 
the Bible, by the Rev. John Cumming, LL. 
D.; Abstinence, its Place and Power, by James 
Miller, Esq., Professor of Surgery in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh; Popular Amusements, by 
Edward Corderoy, Esq.; The Imagination, its 
Use and Abuse, by the Rev. James McCosb, 
LL. D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen’s College, Belfast; The Two Lights, Rea¬ 
son and Revelation, by the Rev. Enoch Weller, 
M. A., of Halifax; John Bunyan, by the Rev. 
W. Morley Tunshon, of Leeds ; Self-Culture, by 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell, M. A., of Christ Church, 
Salford, Hon. Canon of Chester.” 

Of all this list, we recognise but one name, 
that of Prof. McCosh, of whom we have already 
known by any publications; and yet, together 
with the variety of subjects, we find much that 
is solid, as well as elegant and graceful. Some 
of the lectures are characterized by close argu¬ 
ment, some are furnished with statistics and 
statements by way of illustration, and in some 
there is an unusual strength and earnestness of 
appeal. Passages of truly eloquent and effect¬ 
ive admonition and exhortation, as well as others 
of -beautiful and graceful description, may be 
found in these pages, and the whole volume is 
one that may be read with profit. Probably 
there may be a dissent from positions taken by 
one or another lecturer, but, in the main, we 
doubt not that the topics and tbe views advane 
ed will be regarded as timely, and entitled to 
general assent. The young men of our country, 
we think, might derive benefit from a serious' 
consideration of the wise counsels these lectures 


If one lights on a wreath of fragrant flowers, 
choicely put together with skill and taste in the 
selected colors and blended sweets, it is a fur¬ 
ther gratification to know by whose handiwork 
it has been prepared. And so here. Many a 
reader who has welcomed the pages of those 
volumes of precious-adaptation, “ Morning and 
Night Watches,” “ Mind and Words of Jesus,” 
“ Footsteps of St. Paul,” has, no doubt, felt a 
desire to learn the author’s name. In the pres¬ 
ent work, we are so favored, and we now know 
to whom to attribute the pleasure and instruc¬ 
tion we have heretofore derived from his wri¬ 
tings. 

Our opinion of tbe author’s excellences in 
the line he has chosen has been already ex¬ 
pressed in the notice of former volumes, and 
somewhat recently in one of the “ Memories of 
Bethany.” The present work is of the same 
general cast with that, but is an advance in point 
of collateral information, and equally rich in 
suggestions and practical reference. The au¬ 
thor, as we are now informed, on a sort of pre¬ 
paratory fly-leaf, is “ an able and eloquent min 
ister of the established church of Scotland,” 
but Christians of all denominations will, we be¬ 
lieve, give such a book as this a hearty welcome 
as often as Messrs. Carter & Brothers send it 
forth on its mission of good. 


Clearness, point, and a fine practical appre¬ 
ciation of the great truths contained in the text, 
are prominent characteristics of Mr. Ryle’s Ex¬ 
positions. They are what they profess to be. 
If any one looks to them for critical disquisi¬ 
tions or nice investigations into disputed doc¬ 
trines, he will be disappointed. The author 
seizes upon some of the leading thoughts of a 
passage, and applies it at onoe; and without 
any attempt at display, in terse language, in 
which too he shows a heart of great sincerity, 
he seeks to enforce the instruction he believes 
to be conveyed by tbe Scripture on which his 
remarks are based. Mr. Ryle is a popular wri¬ 
ter in a true sense, and the favor with which 
his little tracts and volumes, as well as the Ex¬ 
pository Thoughts on Matthew, have been re¬ 
ceived, furnish a pledge that this continuation 
of his design will be read with interest, and 
like them, too, be classed among the best prac¬ 
tical works of their kind. In his preface he 
notices a remarkable and valuable commentary 
on Mark’s Gospel, i» 1,666 folio pages, by George 
Petter, Vicar of Brede, published in 1651. A 
greater part of the impression is said to have 
perished in the great fire of London, so that it 
is a work of much rarity. He has enriched his 
own book with occasional extracts as notes from 1 
this old volume, which show that his praise of 
it is merited. 


What Isaac Taylor writes is worth reading. 
He is a man who thinks, and has the faculty 
of setting out his thoughts in such a way as to 
command attention. And so this book is one 
which can be read with profit. It does not con¬ 
tain anything particularly original on the sub¬ 
ject, nor is it adorned with many eloquent and 
glowing passages, resembling those of other 
volumes from his pen. The subject does not 


admit of it, and, except to those who are wil¬ 
ling to use the faculties of mind with du8 lis¬ 
tening to the teacher, and reflection on what 
he propounds, the book may seem dry and dull. 
It will not be extensively read, like tbe lighter 
literature of the day; and yet it would be far 
better were tbe intellects of our youth oftener 
schooled by such a mental discipline as the 
study of such volumes promotes. The author 
presents this as a sort of larger sequel of his 
small volume, published a number of years 
ago, entitled “ Elements of Thought.” That 
was made up of definitions and brief statements 
of the truths of mental philosophy. This is 
the fruit of “ leisure moments, and the hours 
of many thoughtful years,” and is an expanded 
view of the different faculties of the mind, and 
their operations and applications. His style is 
clear, generally compact, and pages may be 
found in which are paragraphs that rise from ; 
the simple didactic to the descriptive. It is 
evidently the product of a matured mind, and 
is everywhere marked by observation and re¬ 
flection. He divides his subjects into three 
heads, embracing those which belong to the 
physiology of mind, or psychology, relating to 
sensation, perception, memory, &c.; “themes 
of a more abstruse kind,” or metaphysical, as 
time, space, cause and effect, &e.; and, thirdly, 

“ what constitutes the science and art of logic.’' 
These are treated with ability, and reference is 
had also to the social system, the visible world, 
the unknown infi lite. The use which he makes 
of all is to impress upon his reader the con¬ 
sciousness and value of his immortality. A _ 
sitfgle passage near the close of the volume may 
be quoted, to show he comes home to the con¬ 
victions of the mind and heart. 

“ The deathless energies, the agonies of hu¬ 
man affection, have always uttered an outcry 
for immortality; it is the first need of the human 
heart. The moral instincts, unquenchably vivid 
as they are, have always demanded the future, 
and have told us that that future must be end¬ 
less. The unspent energies of reason, full of 
force as they often are, even to the last mo¬ 
ments of the animal organization, ask for the 
future, and could more easily accept annihila¬ 
tion now than imagine it as the end of a higher 
course. The only theology which can be thought 
of as true affirms and builds itself upon a bound¬ 
less futurity; and now, and as if it were the 
silent preliminary to a universal acceptation of 
this belief, the two surest and greatest of the 
sciences are beckoning ub to follow where they 
lead, even to a ridge whence man, immortal as 
he is, may take his range, this way or that, over 
boundless fields of duration, and may learn to 
know himself as the heir of an endless exist¬ 
ence. It is thus, then, that the unknown and 
the infinite are now, in these last days, in course 
of opening their mysteries to human thought 
and feeling, not on the unfenced fields of meta¬ 
physical speculation, but on the chartered path¬ 
way of direct knowledge and demonstration.” 


A member of Congress has received the fol¬ 
lowing from a staid, sober citizen of Kansas : 

“ As regards political matters here, I think 
the Free State party have taken some wrong 
steps. I think they should have voted in June 
last for members to the Convention, as, from 
what I learn, they might have elected a majori¬ 
ty of the delegates. I may be wrong, but this 
is my opinion. Next, I think they should have 
voted for State officers in January last, for, in 
case Lecompton passes, we should have had 
the State organization in our own hands, and 
could have altered the Constitution in a fort¬ 
night to suit us. However, under no circum¬ 
stances will we submit to that Constitution. 


ing that exists here in regard to the subject. 
Tongue nor pen are adequate to give it. 

“ There are two parties here—the Fire-Eaters, 
who are all fight, and the Conservatives, who 
would rather vote than fight. I belong to tbe 
latter party, and believe in voting as long as 
we can accomplish our purposes in that way— 
after that, I am for fighting, and if the Le¬ 
compton Constitution passes, that time will 
have arrived.” 

Leavenworth dates to the 25th state that the 
Fort Scott difficulties continue. At the in¬ 
stance of G. W. Clark, the murderer of Bar¬ 
bour near Lawrence, and who now resides near 
Fort Scott, and is acknowledged to be one of the 
most notorious villains in Kansas, a Mr. Stew¬ 
art was recently outrageously maltreated in 
prison, his property destroyed, and his horses 
and cattle driven off. The ruffian Clark also 
gave out that all the Free State families in 
Southern Kansas must leave, and every mem¬ 
ber of the Kansas militia be hung. The Free 
State settlers have taken steps to right the 
wrongs, and bring Clark and his gang to jus¬ 
tice. They fled, but returned with armed Mis¬ 
souri reinforcements. The Free State men 
sent to Prairie city and Lawrance for aid, and 
companies responded to the call. 

The Times of the 25th says : 

“ Gov. Denver, on first hearing of the diffi¬ 
culty, ordered two companies of U. S. troops 
to the scene of trouble. This order was subse¬ 
quently countermanded and again reissued, so 
that the troops have probably ere this ar¬ 
rived at Fort Scott.” 

The Pro-Slavery ticket was defeated in a 
municipal election at Lecompton on the 15th 
of February. 

Mr. Dennis has been removed from the office 
of United States Marshal in Kansas, and Mr. 
Winston, of Virginia, appointed in his place. 

The Leavenworth Times remarks: 

“The former gentleman was reported at 
Washington to be tinctured with Free-State- 
ism, which, in the eyes of ‘ Old Buck,’ is an 
unpardonable heresy. Let Mr. Winston come. 
It won’t take more than a fortnight to convert 
him, if he be an honest man.” 

The General Assembly under the Topeka 
Constitution have issued an address to the 
people of Kansas. We quote a paragraph : 

“High Executive officers under the State 
Constitution have publicly declarsd that the 
Constitution is dead. Discouraged, many mem¬ 
bers of each body have gone borne, and left us 
without a quorum. We are still ready to per¬ 
form our duties, should tbe will of the majority 
desire it. Should a trying hour for the people 
of Kansas arrive, by the acceptance of the Le¬ 
compton Constitution by Congress, we shall be 
at onr posts, should the people in Convention 
decide to fall back on their old Government. 
We are thus compelled, by a necessity that 
leaves ns no choice, to adjourn for the present, 
and to refer back to the people who elected us 
the question as to whether the Topeka Consti¬ 
tution is dead.”_ 

The Statement of the Minority of the Kansas 
Committee. 

The statement which Mr. Harris, of Illinois, 
intended to submit to the House of Represent¬ 
atives, in behalf of the anti-Lecompton mem¬ 
bers of the committee on Kansas, embraces a 
complete record of its minutes and proceedings. 
They say they indulge iu no reflections discred¬ 
itable to the character and integrity of tbe 
majority, who have stripped the resolution 
under which the committee was appointed of 
all practical effect, and substituted their own 
views and speculations alone, in a great meas¬ 
ure, for that evidence which ought to have been 
collected by the committee. With the excep¬ 
tion of a call upon Mr. Calhoun, proposed by 
the minority, and an inquiry as to the appoint¬ 
ment of delegates, the majority have resisted 
successfully every effort at inquiry, not already 
before the country. Indeed some of the most 
important items of information, admitted by the 
majority in tbe resolutions adopted by them at 
the last session, to be “essential to an investi¬ 
gation,” have never been obtained by the com¬ 
mittee. They say the committee, by adjourn¬ 
ment sine die, brought its labors to a close, 
having, in the opinion of the minority, failed to 
execute the orders of the House, and also to ac¬ 
complish any one purpose for which the commit 

There has been ample time to procure all the 
information sought for by the House, had the 
committee taken the proper steps to obtain it. 
There are scores of prominent citizens of Kan¬ 
sas, of all parties, now here, who could have 
given most weighty evidence, touching all the 
points of inquiry embraced in the resolution 


passed by tbe House, particularly in relation to 
the most monstrous frauds perpetrated at the 
election of the 21st of December last. The 
minority think there is no excuse for neglecting 
the use of means within the reach of the com¬ 
mittee, and for returning to the House with no 
information hut what was already in the posses¬ 
sion of each of its members when the investiga¬ 
tion was ordered, except the speculative 
reasonings and casuistic lucubrations laid 
down by the majority in their report, which, 
leaving out sundry quotations from the opinions 
of Gov. Walker and Senator Douglas, and some 
considerations growing out of these opinions, 
is but a reiteration of tbe views laid down in 
the President’s message. The majority of the 
committee assume to decide upon the proper 
line of inquiry, instead of obeying the orders of 
the House. If Congress cannot inquire into 
the mode and manner of the adoption of the 
Lecompton Constitution, then they cannot in¬ 
quire if it was adopted at all. 

The minority claim it to be their privilege 
to report the proceedings of the committee to 
the House, to the end that if the committee 
shall, by the House, be held to have failed to 
comply with its order, the responsibility may 
rest where it belongs. They also hold that, 
under their views of the action of the commit¬ 
tee, it is their duty .-to report that action to the 
House, to the end that it may make such further 
order thereon as may be deemed just and 
propeh _ 


The letter of General Shields, defining his 
position on the Minnesota and Kansas ques¬ 
tions, expresses feelings of friendship for the 
Preside.nt, “ and of regret from his inmost soul 
that he has permitted his own honest judgment 
to be biased by the suggestions of selfish men, 
of inferior parts and questionable integrity.” 
The General closes thus emphatically : 

“We have fallen on strange times. I cannot 
venture a prediction of the future. The people 
of Minnesota will do well to fortify their minds 
against any undue excitement. You may de¬ 
pend upon one thing, let what will happen; I 
mean, to the best of my poor abilities, to main¬ 
tain the honor and dignity of Minnesota. I 
mean to resist wrong, let it come from what 
quarter it may ; wrong to the people of Kan¬ 
sas, wrong to the people of Minnesota, wrong to 
the people of the North, or wrong to the South, 
I will resist, either in the Senate or out of the 
Senate, with all my heart and all my strength, 
so long as God is pleased to spa/re my life to 
my country. Your friend, 

“ James Shields,” 

John Jacob Astor, jr., writes a note to the 
New York Evening Post, saying that his name 
was used as one of the Vice Presidents of the 
Tammany meeting, without his knowledge or 
consent. Mr. Arthur Leary states that the use 
of his name as one of the Secretaries was unau¬ 
thorized. 

A great State Convention was held of the 
Ohio Anti-Lecompton Democrats at Columbus 
on the 10th instant. A member of Congress 
received the subjoined dispatches : 

“ There are at least five thousand Democrats 
here, from different sections of the State, to 
attend our great State Convention. Ohio was 
never so ably represented. The enthusiasm of 
the Democracy is very great, and the feeling 
against Lecompton intense. 

Thousands of persons assembled at the de¬ 
pot this morning to receive the Cincinnati del¬ 
egation, and a number of eloquent speeches 
were made on the occasion. 

There was an immense maeting in the thea¬ 
tre in the afternoon; and in the evening 
another was held in the concert room. 

Stanton made a great speech, which was list¬ 
ened to with intense interest.” 

An old-fashioned Democrat in a Southwest¬ 
ern State, writes as follows to the Ohio States¬ 
man: 

“ Where will this Lecompton movement 
end ? ” “ If you in the North,” he adds, “ will 
be true to your colors; will make a proper 
I struggle, whether long or short, for the great 
principle of self-government, if the Lecompton 
outrage is consummated iu Congress—if you 
will stand fast, you will find the Democracy, 
and many who have not heretofore been with 
us in this State, (Missouri,) three to one with 
y° u - If the next Presidential canvass is fought 
on this issue of principle, Missouri will throw 
her electoral vote triumphantly for that nom¬ 
inee—only let him be a Democrat—who is 
selected by the opponents of the Lecompton 
Constitution. We cannot afford, either on the 
score of principle or expediency, to give up the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, or to expose 
the peace and welfare of the people to that 
righteous, but to us dangerous, agitation cer¬ 
tain to flow from forcing the Lecompton swin¬ 
dle upon Kansas—an agitation which we foresee 
must endure for years, if this act is done. The 
people of the border slave States will be dam- 
aged beyond reparation, by this impolitic and 
and unwise attempt to extend their institutions 
by open, undisguised, and admitted fraud.” 

The election in New Hampshire has resulted, 
as was expected, in a noble Republican tri¬ 
umph. The majority is much increased from 
that of one year ago. The majority for Haile, 
for Governor, is over 5,000—the Council is en¬ 
tirely Republican—and the Senate is composed 
of nine Republicans and three Democrats. 
The majority of the Republicans in the House 
of Representatives will not be far from 100 1 

An Administration Lecompton meeting was 
held in Baltimore on Friday evening last. 
Speeches were made by Senator Toombs, H. 
Clay Pate, of Kansas notoriety, and other gen¬ 
tlemen. 

We make the subjoined extract from the let¬ 
ter of Gov. Mix to the general Ohio State Anti- 
Lecompton Convention: 

“ I have much to add to my Tammany and 
Philadelphia letters; bat I have not the time 
and opportunity now to show that the fraud of 
the elections in Kansas was nothing in com¬ 
parison to the Lecompton Constitution itself. 
The question is: Shall a pretended Constitu¬ 
tion, which was not adopted by that Conven¬ 
tion—for, on the contrary, it was submitted for 
adoption by the people, and which was not 
adopted by the people, for they were not allow¬ 
ed to vote against it—be forced, by the inter¬ 
vention of Congress, on a majority of the peo¬ 
ple, against their sovereign will? Shall this be 
done, too, on the Bourbon doctrine of legiti¬ 
macy? And, if done, are tbe people to be 
driven to the extremity of the Dorr doctrine of 
the Rhode Island case? Is it Democratic to 
bow to lawful authority ? It is autocratic, aris¬ 
tocratic, oligarchy, and despotic, thus to con¬ 
strain popular sovereignty by the onus of le¬ 
gitimacy.” 

Governor Walker also writes as follows : 

“ For the first time in our history, an effort 
is now made to force a Constitution and Govern¬ 
ment upon an inchoate State, against the well- 
known will of a large majority of its people. 
Nothing can be more clear or conclusive than 
the evidence demonstrating the fact, that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of Kansas 
are-opposed to the Lecompton Constitution. 
This is indicated by tife disfranchisement of 
half the counties of Kansas in the election of 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention; by 
the skeleton vote given to those delegates, aver¬ 
aging not more than thirty for each; by the 
withholding of the Constitution by the Conven¬ 
tion, against their well-known pledges, from the 
people; by the result of the election of the Ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature in October last, when both 
parties participated; by the miserable frauds 
and forgeries perpetrated by the minority, to 
Bupply the place of real electors; and, finally, 
rendered certain by a majority of ten thousand 
against the Constitution, in the election holden 
on the 4th of January last.” 

At a meeting of a number persons, said to be 
Democrats, in Milwaukee, last week, Hon. 
James Buchanan, President of the United 
States, was unanimously read out of the Demo¬ 
cratic party. 

The Virginia Senate has passed a bill for 
running the boundary line between that State 
and Maryland, and a bill to issue State bonds 
in payment of claims on the internal improve¬ 
ment fund. The House has passed a bill to 
issue 1200,009 State bonds to John A. Wash¬ 
ington, to pay for Mount Vernon, the State to 
be reimbursed by the Ladies’ Association, which 
has now on hand, in cash, $75,000, 


ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Halifax, March 10.—The steamer Canada 
arrived here this morning, from Liverpool, with 
dates to the 27th of February. 

_ The principal feature in the news by this ar¬ 
rival is that of a change in the British Ministry, 
in consequence of the defeat of Lord Palmerston 
on the conspiracy bill. Lord Derby has been 
called to the Premiership. The new Cabinet ss 
first formed was modified by Lord Stanley tak¬ 
ing the Colonial Department, and Sir Bulwer 
Lytton retiring from it. 

The trial of the Italian conspirators against 
the life of the Emperor Napoleon resulted in 
the conviction of Orsini, Rudio, and Pierri, who 
have been sentenced to death. Gorney has 
been sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

The Danish Ministry have resigned. 

England .—The newly-modifiad Cabinet stands 
as follows: Premier, Lord Derby; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Disraeli; Lord Chancellor, Sir 
F. Thesigen; President of the Council, Earl 
Salisbury; Lord of the Privy Seal, Earl Hard¬ 
wick; Home Secretary, Spencer Walpole; For¬ 
eign Secretary, Earl Malmesbury; Colonial Sec¬ 
retary, Sir Bulwer Lytton; Secretary of War, 
General Peel; Secretary of the Admiralty, Sir 
J. Pashington; Postmaster General, Lord Col¬ 
chester ; Board of Trade, Mr. Henley; Board of 
Conftol, Lord Ellenborough; Public Works, 
Lord John Manners; Attorney General, Sir F. 
Kelly; Viceroy of Ireland, Earl Eglinton; Irish 
Chancellor, Justice.Blacklum; Chief Secretary, 
Lord Naas. 

Parliament had adjourned to March 1st, when 
a further adjournment to the 12th would take 
place. 

Mazzini, in a letter to the Times, defends Or¬ 
sini, the conspirator against Napoleon. 

A coalery explosion at Mountain Ash, Wales, 
had killed nineteen men. 

The Admiralty Court have rendered a verdict 
against the steamer North American in the mat¬ 
ter of the collision between that vessel and the 
Leander. An appeal will be taken. 

China .—The allies were to continue their 
protectorate of Canton until satisfactory terms 
were made with the Government at Pekin. All 
was quiet at the departure of the mail. There 
was a prospect of a renewal of trade in a week. 
The allies lost 130 men in the assault upon 
Canton. 

India .—Sir Colin Campbell was gathering 
strength for the entry of Oude, when the final 
struggle and a most determined resistance was 
anticipated. 

France .—Letters from France indicate a bet¬ 
ter state of feeling toward England. 

An immense number of arrests have been 
made of republicans at Paris recently. 

The Belgian Chambers have passed a bill rel¬ 
ative to attempts against the lives of sovereigns. 

FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Portland, March 16.—Tbe steamship North 
American, from Liverpool on the 3d instant, 
arrived here this morning. Her general intelli¬ 
gence is unimportant. 

The Earl of Derby had made his inaugural 
speech before Parliament. He urges the ne¬ 
cessity of still oontinning on friendly terms 
with France. 

The reply of England to the French Govern¬ 
ment, on the question of political conspirators, 
had been sent to Count Walewski, and further 
proceedings in Parliament depend on his 

Canton having fallen before the Powers of the 
allied army, a speedy peace with China is an¬ 
ticipated. 

The Indian bill will probably be modified. 
The Parliamentary reform bill has been post¬ 
poned until the next session. 

The Directors of the North British Bank 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for terms 
varying from three to twelve months. 

Intelligence has been received seven days 
later from India, but the advices are unimpor¬ 
tant. Sir Colin Campbell was still preparing 
to march upon Lucknow, where the rebels 
numbered about one hundred thousand. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s column numbered 
15,000 men, and 100 guns, and at least 10,000 
men were at other points, ready to co-operate 
with him in the attack on Lucknow. Sir Hugh 
Ross had defeated the rebels at Bada. The 
-Rajpootana field force, after capturing the 
strong fortress of Awah, had marched on for 
Cotah, where disunion reigns. 

The authority of civil power had been restor¬ 
ed in Delhi. 

Large reinforcements of European troops 
are still required. 

The rebels at Lucknow were said to be losing 
heart, and Gen. Outrambad not been disturbed 
since the 16th. 

The French conspirators had appealed 
against the sentence of death lately pronounced 
against them. 

THE MARKETS. 

Liverpool, Tuesday .—Cotton has advanced 
id. Sales of three days,21,000 bales; specu¬ 
lators taking 2,500, and exporters 1,000. Tbe 
market closed firm, but dull for want of stock. 

Manchester advices were favorable, and 


cliniDg tendency. Richardson, Spence, & Co., 
quote flour very dell, and quotations nominal. 
Western Canal 20s. 6d@ 22s; Philadelphia and 
Baltimore 22s. @ 23s.; Ohio (exported via 
northern ports) 24s. @ 26s. 6<f. Wheat was very 
dull, and quotations were hardly maintained ; 
red (western) 5s. lid. @6s. 2d.; white 7s. @ 
7s. 6d. Corn was quiet but firm; mixed and yel¬ 
low, 34s.; white, 34s. 6d. 

Provisions. —Beef and pork were dull. Ba¬ 
con was quiet but Bteady. Lard heavy and 
quotations nominal. 

Groceries. —Sugar was firm, and coffee and 
rice were quiet. 

Naval Stores. —Rosin was firm at 4s. 6d. 
Spirits turpentine firm at 43s. 

London Markets. —There was a slight ad¬ 
vance on the finer qualities of sugar. Coffee 
was firm, and tea quiet. 

Consols 96£ a 96f. 

Lost Labor. 

The late Territorial Legislature of Kansas lost 
pretty much all the labor of their late session 
by their ridiculous quarrel about the capitol. 
About the only thing they did, beyond doubt, 
was to locate the capitol at the paper town of 
Minneola,in which they were chiefly proprietors. 
Whether they saved the vital and essential act 
of the session, the bill for a new Constitutional 
Convention, is a disputed question, although 
the people are acting on the presumption that 
they did. It is certain that they lost the bill re- 
districting the Territory for judicial purposes, 
by which Lecompte and Coto would have been 
sent into Coventry at the foot of the Rocky. 
Mountains; they lost the important bill making 
it felony to put the Lecompton Constitution into 
operation, and the still more important bill abol¬ 
ishing Slavery. They may well adopt the con¬ 
fession, “We have done those things that we 
onght not to have done, and we have left undone 
those things that we ought to have done—and 
there is no health in us.” How men with such 
important public interests at stake, and trained 
as they have been in the school of suffering, 
could have so neglected their duty, is a puzzle 
to us. They need a little more Border Ruffian 
discipline, we fear.— Springfield Republican. 

The ship Caroline Tucker, Capt. Congdon, 
at New York, from Havre, on the 21st ult., when 
in lat. 41° 25', Ion. 54° 35^ under close-reefed 
sails, during a heavy squall, and very dark, was 
struck by a meteor. There was no lightning, 
but a tremendous report accompanied it, and 
the mainmast was enveloped apparently in a 
shower of rockets. Many of the crew were be¬ 
numbed from the effects of the shock. The 
sheet lead on the mast was completely ripped 
off, and the copper tanks around the deck comb¬ 
ings were brightened, but not started, 

Richard Hildreth, the historian, has been re¬ 
cently elected an honorary member of the Ten¬ 
nessee Historical Society. 

Lord Derby is now 69, while his predecessor 
in office (Lord PaTmerston) is 74. Lord Ellen- 
borongh is 68; Disraeli is but 53. 

A nephew of Brigham Young was among 
the twenty-five Mormon passengers who arrived 
at New York a day or two since, from Liverpool. 

Grasshoppers have lately appeared in thick 
swarms upon the farm of a man living a short 
distance west of Oxford, Ohio. 

Paul Morphy, of New Orleans, the king of 
American chess players, has challenged How¬ 
ard Stanton, chess editor of the London Illus¬ 
trated News, who is considered the king of 
European chess players, to visit New Orleans, 
and engage in a tilt with him for $5,000 a 
side. If Mr. Stanton loses, he is to be allowed 
$1,000 to pay his expenses. 


I St. Louis, March 13.—Mr. Wingate, who has ’ 
arrived here, further reports that Brigham j 
Young is willing that the civil officers shall 
come into the Territory and enter upon their 
duties, but if the army attempts to enter the 
valley it will be resisted. 

On the 24th of January, Brigham Young 
preached to 9,000 people, all of whom rose 
when Young asked “ all in favor of giving the 
troops hell to rise.” 

New Haven, Conn., March 13.—Rev. Dr. 
Croswell, rector of Trinity Church, one of the 
fathers of the Episcopal Church in this city, 
died this forenoon, at the ripe age 83 years. 
He was a brother of Edwin Croswell, of the Al¬ 
bany Argus, formerly a political editor himself, \ 
and generally known throughout the United j 
States as an influential minister. Dr. Croswell , 
was in the 44th year of his ministry, and has j 
been rector of the Protestant Episcopal'Church, 
(Trinity,) New Haven, for 43 years. 

The military insurrection in India is in sub¬ 
stance a rally of the adherents of the old Hin¬ 
doo and Mohammedan system against the in¬ 
vasion of European ideas. The Bengal native 
infantry was recruited from the sacred land of 
Ayodhya, (Oude,) and the cavalry from the 
most bigoted Mohammedans; and they were 
both of them remarkable for having been less 
touched by European civilization than any 
other class of natives. On the other hand, 
those natives whose minds have been formed 1 
in our schools and colleges, and who look for¬ 
ward to improve their national institutions ac¬ 
cording to the English model, have stood by us 
to a man. 

Rear Admiral Mahommed Pasha, who comes 
here to contract for the building of a steamer, 
to be the flag ship of the Ottoman navy, ar¬ 
rived with his suite by the Europa. The dis¬ 
tinguished visiter was received on landing by 
one of the members of the Common Council’s 
Joint Committee of Reception, and the parly 
were escorted to the suite of rooms provided 
for them at the St. Nicholas Hotel. The Ad¬ 
miral is a stoutly-made man, broad-shouldered, 
about five feet and ten inches in height, with a 
rather plump and intelligent countenance. He 
is about thirty-two years of age. The only 
national peculiarity in his dress is a red-and- 
blue turban. The Admiral is dignified, but 
yet graceful in his manners. He commanded 
a division of the Turkish fleet during the Cri- ; 
mean war, and was present at the first grand j 
attack on Sebastopol by tbe batteries of the 
allies. He is accompanied by three officers, \ 
and will probably remain several weeks in the 
city. 

In the New York Legislature, a report has 
been made in the Senate by Mr. Ely, favorable 
to a railroad in Broadway. The bill to prevent 
and punish prize-fighting, by a fine of $1,000, 
or one year’s imprisonment for all concerned, 
has passed to a third reading in the Senate. 

The Assembly has passed a bill to prohibit 
banks of deposit from acting as savings banks. 
The joint resolutions in favor of a General 
Bankrupt Law were lost, 22 to 30. The fol¬ 
lowing resolution was adapted in the Assembly 
on Saturday, by 45 to 23, after a determined • 
“ Parliamentary ” resistance from the minority, j 
led by the Spaaker, who ruled, until overruled • 
by the House, that on a request to be excused 
from voting, any member had a right to talk as 
long as he pleased, on such topics as suited 
him : 

Resolved, That this Legislature is opposed to 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp¬ 
ton Constitution, or any other Constitution not 
submitted in all its parts to the legal voters of 
the Territory. 

The Canadians are talking about two grand 
ship canals, to facilitate the lake navigation— 
one to connect Lakes Erie and Huron, running 
from Rondeau Harbor to tbe river St. Clair, 30 , 
miles, and another from Georgian Bay to To- ( 
ronto, 100 miles, 23 of which will be through 
Lake Simooe, to connect Lake Ontario with 
Lake Huron. Engineers have surveyed both 
routes, and have estimated that the first will 
cost $3,000,000, and the other $22,000,000. It ] 
is said that the connection of the Erie and i 
Huron by a ship canal would save millions of ! 
dollars yearly in expediting the commerce of ! 
the upper Lakes. The other canal cuts off Ni¬ 
agara Falla, and affords access to the Lakes 
from the St. Lawrence. The importance of 
these projects is great and obvious. If com¬ 
pleted, they would give a great impetus to in¬ 
ternal navigation, and cause the rapid settle¬ 
ment of the country on both sides of the Great 
Lakes. 

The French Government paper, Le Pays, 
gives some interesting details about the revival 
of the slave trade, admitting that the house of 
Regis gets free black emigrants from the King 
of Dahomey; in feet, that the King sells them, 
and that the free emigrants are prisoners of 
war, who would have been killed, had Messrs. 
Regis not turned them to account. Le Pays 
forgets to remember that they would uot have 
been prisoners at all, had Napoleon not revived 
the trade, for the King of Dahomey now makes 
war in order to sell the prisoners. It is an 
equally good job for the King of Dahomey, for 
the Messrs. Regis, for the French planters, for 
Napoleon, and for the devil. They all profit ' 
by it. The losers are the slaves and the out¬ 
raged morality of the nineteenth century.— 

■ London Cor. Tribune. 

The long-expected E nglish Dictionary by Dr. 
Joseph E. Worcester, of Cambridge, Mass., is 
rapidly passing through the press of his pub¬ 
lishers in Boston, and will soon be issued in a 
style corresponding with the distinguished mer¬ 
its of the work. It is to be published in one 
volume of 1,500 pages, in royal quarto form, 
and after the highest standard of Boston ty¬ 
pography. The variety and arrangement of the 
type are such are to give a legible and hand¬ 
some page, with ample margin. The pronun- < 
ciation of every syllable is indicated by a i 
remarkably neat method, according to the most 
approved usage in this country and in England. 
Dr. Worcester is himself a high authority in the 
orthoepy of our language, but in all disputed 
or doubtful cases he not only gives the pronun¬ 
ciation which accords with his own views, but 
that proposed by other eminent lexicographers. ' 
In orthography, without claiming to act as 
umpire where doctors disagree, he records the 
practice of the most careful and accurate schol- ( 
ars who write the language. He has paid great , 
attention to the etymology of English words, 
and the definitions are on a large scale. 

Col. Benton iB said to be preparing a Life of 
Andrew Jackson, to be published by the Ap- 
pletons. His industry is wonderful for a man 
of his age—sixty-five. The abridgment of tbe 
Congressional Debates, on which ha is still en¬ 
gaged, would be work enough for any ordinary £ 

The steamer Tennessee, from Vera Cruz, 
with dates to the 7 th, and dates from the city 
of Mexico to the 5th, has arrived at New 

Civil war was raging throughout the country. 
The Government troops at Cyla are awaiting 
reinforcements. The other party, some six thou- 1 
sand strong, were fortified at Celaya. Gen. Alva- ' 
rez was also in the field with 3,000 cavalry, op¬ 
posing the new Government. The downfall of 
Zuleago was considered certain. 


Old Murphy, as he oalls himself, a wealthy 
planter of Platte county, said that he had al¬ 
ways done his work by slave labor until the , 
last year, and that Slavery was all right; but it , 
cost more than free labor, and therefore he had i 
sold his slaves, and many of his neighbors i 
were doing the same. He also said, that l 
every week two or three runaways were arrest 
ed in his neighborhood. 

The President has received an autograph 
letter from Prince Albert, accompanied with a 
medal containing the likenesses of the Princess > 
Royal and Frederick William. The letter con¬ 
tains sentiments of friendly regard. 

A Kansas paper states that it is the inten¬ 
tion of h gentleman in Virginia to carry tp To¬ 
peka, early in the coming spring, 200,000 
grape roots, embracing the most productive | 
and hardy varieties cultivated in this country. 

In Roanoke county, Va., on the 5th instant, 
James Williams, son of Mr. Bird Williams, was 1 
engaged in chopping a tree, when a limb fell, s 
striking him on the head, knocking out his 
brains, and killing him instantly. 

Horace H. Halpine, the Freewill Baptist 
minister indicted at Boston for stealing books, 
has been discharged on the testimony of his - 
sister and others that he was subject to insanity. 

President Buchanan has sent his autograph i 
to the charity fair in Boston. Upwards of ' 
$6,000 were taken at the fair on Tuesday. t 


Dr. Samuel C. Anderson was examined in 
Wytheville, Va.,!ast week, on the charge of 
having robbed the mail of a letter containing 
a cheek for $386, and remanded to jail for final 
trial. 


We can concur heartily in the follow¬ 
ing commendation from the Rev. Mr. Pratt, of 
the “BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” prepared 
by Messrs. BROWN. At the very time it was 
brought to our notice, we were suffering from 
a severe cold, from which we obtained imme¬ 
diate and permanent relief by the use of the 
TROCHES. If any of our readers are suffer¬ 
ing from bronchial irritation, particularly min¬ 
isters or public speakers, they will find that 
this simple remedy will bring almost magical 
relief, and enable them to speak with little dif¬ 
ficulty or suffering: 

East Wood stock, Ct., Dec. 30, 1857. 

Gentlemen : Please send me two dollars 
worth of your “ Bronchial Troches,” provided 
you can afford them at your wholesale price. 

I feel grateful to you for placing within the 
reach of the suffering so valuable a remedy. 
I have used the Troches three years, with great 
benefit, not less to my general health than to 
my Throat; and, though I have taken them 
freely, careful observation has not shown the 
least injurious effect upon myself from their 
use. I recommend them with great pleasure 
on every hand. Respectfully yours, 

E. H. PRATT. 

To Messrs. John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 

Do not neglect a Cough; however slight, it is 
hardly excusable, when a simple remedy like 
Wistaria Wild Cherry Balsam is within your 
reach. This ig in nearly all eases effectual. 
No family should be without it. 60 

Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain Killer, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, 
has proved itself to be THE MEDICINE OF 
THE A GE, and has continued to steadily ad¬ 
vance in the estimation of the world as the 
best Family medicine ever introduced. Sold 
by druggists^_ 3 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Care fully prspured to Tuudty, March 16,1858 

Flour, Howard Street - - ■ $4.37 @ 4.5i 

Floor, City Mills.4.37 @ 4 51 

Rye Flour. 3.00 @ 3.21 

Corn Meal.3.25 @ 2.71 

Wheat, white.1.08 (eft 1.1’ 

Wheat, red.1.05 @ 1.01 

Corn, white. 56 @ 51 

Corn, yellow ...... 58 @ 61 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 7.1 @ 01 

Rye, Virginia. 65 @ 01 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia 31 (<$ 3i 
Oats, Pennsylvania .... 34 @ Oi 

Clover Seed.4.62J^ 4.8' 

Timothy Seed ...... 2.50 @ 2.71 

Hay, Timothy.16.00 (&20.0I 

Hops. 7 @ 1- 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1.41 

Bacon, Shoulders ...... 9J@ > 

Bacon, Sides. 7£@ ! 

Bacon, Hams. Ill® 11 

Pork, Mess.16.76"@17.0< 

Pork, Prime.13.00 @00.01 

Beef, Mess.17.00 @17.2: 

Lard, in barrels. 10J@ 1( 

Lard, in kegs. 10|@ 1] 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Pulled. 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 01 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 01 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 00 @ 01 

Butter, Western, in kegs ■ • 12i@ 1< 

Batter, Roll .. 16 @ 01 

Cheese. 9j@ 11 

Coffee, Rio. 11 ) @ II 

Coffee, Java ..... 18 @ 1 


Flour, State brands - - • - $4.36 @ 4 3 
Flour, State brands, extra • ■ 4.50 (tb 4.6 

Flour, Western.4.35 @ 4.4. 

Flour, Southern ..... 4.80 (3l 6.1 

Rye Flour.3.00 @ 3.7 

Corn Meal ....... 3.50 (on 3.0 

Wheat, white.1.10 (§> 0.0 

Wheat, red ....... 1.15 @ 1.2 

Corn, white ....... 65 6 

Corn, yellow ...... 68J@ 7 

Rye ......... 69 @ 7 

Oats. . 44 @ 4 

Glover Seed ...... 8 50 @ 8.7 

Timothy Seed.2.26 # 2 3 

Hay 65 @ 7 

Hops.. 4@ 

Bacon, Shoulders ..... 6£@ 

Bacon, Sides ...... 10 @ 0 

Bacon, Hams ...... 8J@ 

Pork, Mess.16.30 @16.7 

Pork, Prime ...... 13.60 @13.6 

Beef. n.oo @10.0 

Lard, in barrels ..... 10 @ 1 

Lard, in kegs ...... 11£@ 1 

Butter, Western ..... 12 @ 1 

Butter, State ...... 16 @ 2 

Cheese . ....... 6 @ 

Coffee, Rio ....... 9^-^^ 1 

Coffee, Java ...... 16^(^ 1 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 00 @ 0 

Wool, Washed...... 00 @ 0 

Wool, Pulled. 00 @ 0 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 0 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 0 

Iron, Sootch, Pig. 28.00 @28.5 

Lime, Rockland ..... 1.20 @ 0.0' 
Lime, common.65 @ 01 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


or real upon a bed by night. The sufferi 


, yours truly, HENRY WOOD. 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


MELVIN’S AMERICAN GIFT BOOK STORE, 

333 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION given to filling ordi 


LAND FOR SALE. 

J7 CL M AYHEW & SON, of Shelbyville, Indiana, 
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VTT A QITTATP THAT Fl P that aI1 tuman enactments professing to an- 
YV il uilliN VJ JL UIN , > \J» tborize the invasion of these rights are outside 

— — - - ■„.- —the just powers 61 human Governments, are im- 


ASD AMERICAN IHFIDELIIY. gation upon any individual, hut involve those 

__ , ’ who enaot, and those who support them in the 

SPEECH OF MR, G1DDINGS, OF OHIO, same degree of guilt with those who perpetrate 
upon the crimes; that such statutes can in no degree 

The Issues pending before the American People, modify the. moral guilt of those who trample 


to regard to Freedom and Slavery. upon the rights which God has bestowed upon j 

- their fellow men. The other portion ef the , 

Delivered m Oom» oHhe^boie^Ho^se on the mate American people, maintaining a corresponding . 

r - - infidelity, deny the existence of these rights, 

Mr, Chairman, questions of mere economy, deny that God has bestowed them upon nian- 
thoee which relate to banks, to internal improve kind; they claim unlimited sovereignty for hu- 
nients, or protective tariffs, no longer Goeupy man Governments over human rights, 
tiie public mind. These subjects nave given But I desire to call attention to some of those 
place to questions of more transcendent impor- spec fic rights which are included in the gene- 
tanee, to those which relate to the rights of ral proposition regarded as inalienable and 
mankind, to the religious, moral, and political commol to all men. Christians and patriots 
elevation of our race. The discussion of these hold life to be the gift of God. They regard 
subjects has, in all past time, been attended it sacred; they look upon its invasion as a 
with agitation and excitement. It brings the erime; that, as the Creator bestows existence 
rights of the people into conflict with despot- upon those who bear His image, it becomes 
ism, whatever may be the form of government the duty of individuals, of associations, and of 
under which the discussion takes place. Such Governments, to protect each and every human 
is now the condition of this mighty nation; our being in the enjoyment of life; that at this 
Union is shaken to its very centre by the agita- point human legislation commences, limited in 
tion of great and undying truths. Our Govern- its appropriate powers to the protection of life, 
inset is vibrating between Freedom and tyranny, and not to its destruction; that human Govern- 
i»ud it becomes us thoroughly to examine the re ments hold no other rightful powers in regard 
ligious basis on which we found our political ac- to life than to protect its enjoyment; that the 
tion. execution of pirates and murderers, and those 

The late message of the President in rela- who invade our country; is allowed only for the 
tion to Kansas is without precedent in the purpose of protecting society; that these pow- 
bi-itory of executive communications to this ers are ordained of God, sanctioned by reli- 
body. Its tone of contempt Jor the people ol gion, by philosophy, -by the common Bense of 


.t Territory finds no precedent i 


t, while the language of the people oi which w 


mankind. They believe that that ( 


Kansas, expressed by her Legislature, is most thunder, saying to every human being, “ Thou 
extraordinary for sovereigns to use towards a ahalt not kill/’ was truly the voice of God; that 
servant already arraigned before the tribunal of it is repeated in all His works, and in every 
the popular mind, for high crimes and misde revelation: of Himself, and is binding on all our 
meanors. race. This commandment of God, this entire 

Under these circumstances, I have thought doctrine, is denied by the President and by all 
that the best service I can render the people Amerieaninfidels; and this constitutes the first 
on the present occasion would be to analyze collateral issue. 

the subject which now absorbs the popular In our slaveholding communities, enactments 


mind, and, so far as able, to define the issi 
now pending before the nation. 

That issue is founded upon fundamental r 
ligious truths, which are maintained by or 
political party, and denied by the other. 

Immediately after the last Congress adjouri 


have been passed, and are now supported, pro¬ 
fessing to authorize masters to murder their 
slaves. For instance, in those States the slave 
is denied the right of self-defence—the right to 
protect his life or his person. If he attempt 
to defend himself against the master, the 


ed, the men who wield the judicial and executive master is authorized to slay him in any man¬ 
powers of Government publicly denied the ner he may be able; if he run from the mas- 
great primal doctrine of our Government, “ that ter, after being ordered to stop, the master 
all men cure endowed by their Creator with in is authorized to shoot him; if he die under the 
herent , equal, and inalienable rights.” They scourge, the master is not held responsible, 
essayed to obliterate the line of demarkation American infidels believe that no moral turpi- 
drawn by our patriot fathers between the des- tude attaches to these statutory murders; while 
potisms of a darker age, and the rights of man Christians hold that God's moral law remains 
kind as understood in this nineteenth century, unchanged by such enactments ; that the guilt 
The annual message of the President, in its of the murderer is in no degree modified by 
leading positions and in its details, wholly disre- such statutes; that the perpetrator stands un- 
gards those rights of human nature, and speaks veiled before God and all good men, guilty as 
of men, created in the image of God, with he would .be if no such laws existed; that all 
undying spirits, with eternal destinies, as who enact and all who support such enact- 
transformed into property, in direct contradic- ments, make themselves accessary to the crimes 
tion of those truths which the American people committed under them, are guilty as such, and 
have long regarded as “self-evident." ought to be subjected to the same punishment 

It will be my object to render this issue with those who murder their slaves, 
more distinctly obvious. Its importance is But this power of the master over the life of 
transcendent; and however fully other gentle the slave constitutes the vital element of the 
men may have appreciated it, I feel constrain- institution, without which Slavery could not 
ed to admit that I have failed to comprehend exist. It is exercised wherever Slavery is 
its vastness, or set bounds to the consequences maintained. Every master exercises the privi- 
naturally resulting from its decision ; yet every lege of driving his slave, in sickness or in 
member of society is bound to examine and to health, just so severely as will best subserve 
act upon his own responsibility. his own interests. It is on this principle that 

Our fathers, recognising God aB the author slaveholders openly declare it to be profitable 
of human life, proclaimed it a “ self-evident ” to work their slaves so hard as to produce the 
truth, that every human being holds from the death of the whole gang on an average of five 
Greater an inalienable right to live, to sustain years upon sugar plantations, and of seven 
and protect life, attain knowledge, elevate his upon cotton plantations; and to Bupply their 


e, and enjoy happiness. 


places by other victims imported from i 


of God," lying behind and above human leg- it is estimated that thirty thonsand human vic- 
islation; and the founders of our institutions tims are thus sacrificed annually within the 
proceeded to declare that Governments are United States and Territories, 
instituted among men to aecure their enjoy- In the slave States, it is not uncommon to see 
rnent. Thus our Republic was founded on advertisements in the public papers, offering a 
religious truth, and it was thus far emphatically bounty for the head of a particular slave, who 
a religious Government. It has ever been sus- has absconded from his master. Even in 
tained by the religious sentiment of the nation ; Ohio, during the past year, a Government 
and it will only fail when this element shall be official deliberately murdered an absconding 
discarded by the people. The attempt now slave, and is yet protected from the gallows by 
made to overthrow these religious truths de- those who administer the State laws in the 
mauds the severest condemnation. country where the murder was perpetrated. 

There are but few men who openly deny the Our Federal troops are often employed in the 
existence of a Supreme Being, or that he is work of murdering those who are supposed to 
clothed with the attributes of infinite wisdom, be fugitive slaves. A sigqal instance of this 
truth, and justice; or that men are religious in character occurred many years since. In a 
degree as they bring themselves into harmony time of profound peace, General Jackson di- 
with those divine qualities, make them their rected our army to invade Florida, at that time 
own, and assimilate their characters to that of a province of Spain, for the purpose of mar- 
Deity. This is the sense in which I use the dering a people who were born free, but whose 
term “ religion.” I do not speak as a secta- ancestors had been slaves; and in one day 
rian. Indeed, sectarians do not regard mem- nearly three hundred men, women, and chil- 
bership as religion, but merely as the evidence dren, were barbarously and wantonly murdered 
of religious feeling on the part of the individual, by American troops. 

All admit that those who are wise, truthful, This system of murder is encouraged and 
just, and pure, of all denominations, and men maintained by the present Executive, and by 
who, possessing these attributes, belong to no par- all who support his Administration. They in- 
ticular sect, are the truly religious men of earth, sist that the people of a State or Territory may 
I am conscious this examination of the reli- rightfully enact laws giving to one man power 
gious character of our Government will sub- over the life of his fellow men who have commit- 
ject me to criticisms; but I assert, if there ted no offence; that popular sovereignty is not 
be a place on earth where religion, where wis- limited by God’s higher law; that it extends 
dom and truth and justice and purity of purpose, with propriety over the life, the liberty, and the 
should be observed and practiced, this Hall con- happiness, of a portion of the human family ; 
stitntes that place. If there be a class of men that the whites may, with moral impunity, sub- 
on earth who ought to be religious, who ought ject the colored people of a State or Territory 
to be wise and truthful and just and pure of to degrading servitude, close up the windows of 
purpose, the members of this body ought to sus- their souls, shut out knowledge from their un- 
tain that oharactei. derstandinga, hold them in ignorance, and 

I repeat, we all acknowledge the existence of murder them if they assert the rights which 
a Supreme Being; that he is the Creator; that God has given them. 

we are brought into life by His will. At this This infidelity, within the last half century, 
point, the American people separate into two has consigned more than a million of innocent 
great parties—one holding that sovereignty and unoffending victims to untimely graves, 
dwells alone with the Creator, and not with men; The number is far greater than has perished 
that kings, potentates, and all human Govern- under the infidelity of France in all past time, 
ments, are subjected to the “higher law” of the But this comparison of American with French 
Creator, and authorrized to legislate only for infidelity does great injustice to the latter. In 
the protection of the rights whioh God has eon- France, the victims were sent to the guillotine 
ferred on mankind. Another portion deny the under pretence that it was necessary for the 
existence of this “higher law,” and insist upon public safety. They suffered but little; there 
the perfect and unlimited sovereignty of human was no flogging, no torture. But American 
Governments over the lives and liberties of the infidelity consigns its victims to years of tor- 
people. To be more explicit, the religious por- tore and suffering, and finally to death, for no 
tion hold that, as God gave life, to the human higher purpose than to gratify the sordid pas- 
race, He conferred on each a right to that lib- sions of their individual oppressors, 
erty which is necessary to beoome wise, truth- These wholesale murders are but the out- 
ful, just, and pure; to bring himself into har- workings of that infidelity which denies that 
mony with the law of God, and enjoy happi- God has endowed all men with the inalienable 
ness; that these rights are equally self-evident right to live. The enactments referred to, and 
as the existence of our race; that they are in their results, clearly demonstrate the views of 
herent, inalienable, and common to all men; those who sustain them, and are laboring, in 
that they constitute the great moral ligameut this Hall and elsewhere, to extend them over 
which binds man to his Creator, connects earih our Territories, and wherever Congress holds 
with heaven, and unites the human race in one exclusive jurisdiction. It is most obvious, 
common brotherhood, bound by the most sacred that while the present Administration openly 
obligations to lave, revere, and obey our Univer- lends its influence to such crimes, every in- 
sal Father. Of the possession of these rights, telligent man who sustains and upholds its 
every sentient being is conscious.. When God policy, or fails to oppose it so far as able, be- 
created man, and breathed into him the breath comes involved in the guilt of the murders 
of life, when man became a living soul, this which it sanctions. 

consciousness formed a part ofhis moral nature; But I shall be told that these enactments 


recognised as “ gifts slave-breeding States. From official documents, 


and never, in any age or many clime, has man, are confined to the slave States, and that 
even in his rudest, his most barbarous state, Congress holds no power to repeal or modify 
been unconscious of his right to live, to nourish them. I reply, that the people and statesmen 
and protect life, and seek his own happiness. of our Southern States insist that slaveholders 
These rights constitute an element of the hu- may carry their slaves, and all privileges which 
man soul; they cannot be alienated by the indi- they hold of flogging and murdering them 
vidual; nor can any association of men, or any under State laws, into our Territories; and this 
earthly power, separate the humblest of the hu- President, and those who sustain him, declare 
man race from them. Men may rob their fel- that the Constitution extends and protects these 
low man of the food which he gathers for his crimes wherever Federal authority exists. They 
own support; they may deprive him of the power declare that this system of murder is established 
of self-defence; tney may bind his limbs and by the Federal Constitution; that neither Con- 
scourge his body; they may prevent him from gress nor the people of the Territories have the 
attaining knowledge; but his right to the food right to punish those who perpetrate such 
which he gathers, to defend his person, to at- crimes. Not content with this avowal of doe- 
tain knowledge, will remain unchanged. Their trine, however, we are at this time sustaining 
crimes will in no degree affect his right. a code of laws for the government of this Dis- 

This relation of man to the Creator is repu- triet, which holds to the blasphemy that men 
diated by a portion of the American people, may become the property of their fellow men— 
They deny that we hold any inalienable rights may be bought and sold like swine. In these 
from God Ihey deny that the right to live, to and in other modes is the transcendent ciues- 
nrotect life, and to attain moral elnvalimi errl ru,__ _ l.u- 


protect life, and to attain moral elevation and tion of 
happiness, is derived from Heaven, or is supe- ism m 
rior to human enactments. The denial of these nation, 
fundamental religious truths I can characterize But 


of Christianity, or slaveholding heathen- 
made the absorbing political issue in the 


ious truths I can characterize But I shall be told that the Supreme Com 
than “American infidelity." of the United States have decided that on 


This first and primal issue literally separat 
the religions from the infidel portion of our pc 
pie. In using this language, I do not seek 


fathers did not intend to avow those self-evident 
truths which they solemnly proclaimed; that 
they really held to the doctrines of Slavery which 


oast opprobrium upon those who honestly dis- they did not avow. Our fathers could no more 
believe the religious truths which Jefferson and change the law of eternal right and wrong than 
Adams and Franklin and their asooeiatea we can. The ordained will of Heaven has ex 
termed 'self-evident. iated through the eternity of the past, and will 

The outworking of this great primal issue is continue through all the future. Men may eon- 
witnessed m almost every important question form to this law, but they can never modify it, 
that comes before Congress. One portion of or make it conform to the human will. Our 
its members adhere to the central proposition, fathers sought to make no such modification of 
that man holds natural and inalienable rightu the Creator’s law. 

from the Creator, which are not to be invaded Had such infidelity characterized their action, 
by human enactments; that they cannot he vi it would have imposed no obligation upon the 
c.ated except by incurring the penalties of that present generation to sustain this system of 
law which was ordained by Him who bestowed murder. They have passed to that tribunal 
them upon our race; that every individual who which will do them justice. They must answer 
invades these rights of ms fellow man is guilty for their conduct; we must account to God and 
of crime, and should be {mushed accordingly ; posterity for our own stewardship, and not for 


theirs. God, through all his works, in ail his 
laws, by every revelation to man, has prohibited 
us from murdering our fellow beings; and woe 
to the nation, to the statesman, the legislator, 
the despot, the oligarch, the murderer, who dis¬ 
regards this law of the Most High 1 I feel j 
; humbled and mortified, when I. see statesmen, 

1 ministers, teachers of religion, in this land of 
Bibles, and Sabbaths, and churches, maintain 
j the doctrine that human authority can repeal 
j this law of Heaven. To me, it is downright 
! blasphemy; derogatory to the character of the 
, Creator, and offensive to the religious sense of 
mankind. Yet this absurdity is the legitimate 
outworking of that infidelity which denies “that 
God has endowed all men with inalienable 
rights." If He has endowed our race with any 
right whatever, it surely is the right to live. If 
this right be denied, no other can be acknowl¬ 
edged. If there be exceptions to this central, 
this universal proposition, that all men, without 
respect to complexion or condition, hold from 
the Creator the right to live, who shall determine 
what portion of the community shall be slain ? 
And who may perpetrate the murders ? The 
Executive and his supporters say that white 
men may murder black men. The blacks deny 
this; God and Christianity and nature and all 
religious, all just, all moral men, deny it. 

Yet this denial of the right of men to live 
constitutes the mildest and least offensive gdtase 
of American infidelity. No intelligent person 
would desire to have the life of his body pro¬ 
longed for the purpose of being subjected to 
physical torture, while his intellect shall be par¬ 
alyzed, his soul enshrouded in ignorance, and 
his moral nature brutalized. Therefore, 'the 
right to enjoy liberty—physical, moral, civil, and 
religions—is regarded even more important than 
life. Indeed, it is obvious to every mind, that 
life itself cannot be proteoted, unless the indi-, 
vidual be permitted to support and defend the 
physical existence with which God has endowed 

Religious and patriotic men regard the body 
as merely the temporary habitation of the spirit, 
the soul which constitutes the man; to be oc¬ 
cupied during its infant state of existence, and 
used for the purpose of developing the mental 
faculties extending the sphere of thought and 
elevating his moral nature, thereby preparing 
him for a higher and holier state of existence. 
And when the body shall have performed this 
service, it is laid aside, to moulder and return to 
its mother earth, while the spirit Bhall live on 
and on while God himself exists. No injury 
to the body can, therefore, bear any comparison 
to the enslavement of the intellect, the degra¬ 
dation of the moral nature of man. 

By the established laws of our existence, the 
body requires food, raiment, and habitation. 
To each individual are given limbs to bear him 
forth from place to place; hands to cultivate 
and gather the fruits of the earth, to feed the 
body, provide raiment and habitation for its 
protection ; eyes to guide him, and ears to de¬ 
tect danger. These are all held in subjection 
to the mind, and are put in operation by the 
will of the individual. The mind itself is con¬ 
strained to action by an inflexible law which 
God had ordained for its early unfoldment. Its 
first care is to nourish, and feed, and clothe the 
body, to render it a comfortable and pleasant 
habitation during occupancy. The spirit is 
constrained, in seeking food, to put the limbs 
aud hands and all the physical faculties into 
operation, to satisfy the hunger and thirst of 
the body, to provide raiment and habitation for 
its protection. That God has endowed each 
member of the human family with the inherent 
and inalienable right to use his own limbs and 
hands and bodily faculties for these purposes is, 
literally, a “ self-evident truth." It is a truth 
that cannot be rendered more clear by argu¬ 
ment ; it cannot be enforced by logic, or made 
more beautiful by eloquence. But this care of 
the body constitutes the first lesson, the lowest 
exercise of the intellect, and is introductory to 
that eternal unfoldment whioh was designed by 
the Creator as the means of elevating man to 
higher and still higher happiness; for I lay it 
down as a religious axiom, that, in degree as 
man becomes wise, justj pure, and truthful, he 
approximates that happiness which constitutes 
the final design of his existence. 

That God has endowed every human being 
with the right thus to enlarge this sphere of 
thought, and elevate his moral nature, is so 
obviously, self-evidently true, that he must in¬ 
deed be a most arrant infidel who denies it. It 
constitutes a part of the fundamental propo¬ 
sition, that “ all men are endowed by their Cre¬ 
ator with inalienable rights.” Its existence is, 
however, denied by “ American infidels ; ” and 
this constitutes the second collateral issue be¬ 
tween the religious and irreligious portions of 
our people. This enslavement of the soul 
presents infidelity in its moat revolting features. 
It paralyzes the moral nature of man; renders 
the soul sterile and unprepared for heaven. 
We must wait the day of final retribution to 
disclose the extent of its enormities. 

Yet the body can only be held in bondage 
by enslaving the spirit, by surrounding it with 
mental darkness. Permit a man to understand 
the duties which he owes to himself, to mankind, 
and to God, and he cannot be a slave. HeDce, 
the whole policy of slaveholding Governments 
is arranged and adapted to the purpose of first 
enslaving the minds of their bondmen. In 
most slaveholding communities, it is a statutory 
offence, punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
to teach slaves to read the gospel. They are 
not permitted to read the words of “ Him who 
spake as never man spake; ” who declared 
His mission on earth “ to proclaim liberty to the 
captive;” to raise up the bowed down; en¬ 
lighten the ignorant; who taught his disciples 
and followers “to do unto others as they would 
have others to do unto them.” A distinguish¬ 
ed jurist of North Carolina, while discharging 
official duties, declared, “ a slave is one doomed 
in his own person and posterity to live without 
knowledge." He is not permitted to understand 
the object of human existence. He can have 
no conception of justice, or wisdom, or purity, 
or truth. Slaves can have no correct idea of 
the duties which chrildren owe to their parents, 
nor of those which are due from parents to 
children. The parent is not permitted to teach 
or govern his child, nor is the child permitted 
to honor or obey his parent. 

The right of legal marriage is unknown 
among the slaves. They are not permitted to 
understand the relation nor the duties of hus¬ 
band and wife. The master sells him who is 
called husband, or her who calls herself wife, 
while he retains the other.. He sells the pa¬ 
rent, and retains the child; or he sells the child, 
and retains the parent. These separations are 
but the practical workings of that infidelity 
which denies to parents and children those in¬ 
alienable rights which God and nature have 
bestowed upon them. 

The legitimate heir of a plantation, on com¬ 
ing into possession of his estate, often sells the 
children of his father—his brothers and sisters 
of the half blood—denying that they “have 
any rights which white men are bound to re¬ 
spect.” This infidelity denies the right of six 
hundred thousand females of our land to pro¬ 
tect their own, virtue, and consigns them to 
practical prostitution. This state of society is 
but the outworking of that infidelity which de¬ 
nies -the existence of man’s inalienable right to 
liberty and to moral elevation. 

, It would be in vain for us to say to the 
Christians of Europe, or even the Mohammed¬ 
ans of Turkey, that religious men of our coun¬ 
try support such a system of pollution. Yet 
thousands of church members, in the slave 
States, impiously charge Deity with authorizing 
these crimes, and sacrilegiously endeavor to 
pervert the Holy Scriptures to the support of 
this infidelity. Newspapers professedly relig¬ 
ious lend a silent, and some an active, support 
to these crimes; while others, even in our free 
States, openly oppose and denounce all who 
resist the extension or expose the enormities 
of Slavery. 

The number of heart-broken mothers, and 
the torture which they suffer on being separa-1 
ted from their children, the physical suffering 
from floggings, thumbscrews, and all the vari¬ 
ous means of torture practiced in slaveholding 
communities, are matters of which we cad 
speak, but of which we can form no estimate. 
This degradation and suffering constitute the 
legitimate sequence of American infidelity. If 1 
these God-given prerogatives of our race be 
abandoned, the mother can have no right to the 
child of her body; no right to the food whiek 
she gathers by her toil; no right to the intel¬ 
lect which God has given her; no right to be 
virtuous, pure, wise, and good ; no right to live. 

I repeat, that the religious man of our nation 
insist that these rights of human nature shall 
be held sacred, and their enjoyment secured to 
every individual; while the supporters of Amer¬ 
ican infidelity d.eny their existence, and pro¬ 
claim the duty of human Governments to dis¬ 
regard them ; and each party will, of course, 
carry their views into their moral, social, and 
political conduct. Mr. Jefferson well exclaim¬ 
ed ; “ Can the liberties of a nation be thought 


secure, when we have destroyed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the people 
that they are the gifts of God ?— that they 

ARE NOT TO BE VIOLATED BUT WITH HlS 
WRATH?” 

I now pass to the third collateral issue —the 
right of all men to enjoy happiness. I need not 
repeat that the ultimate beatitude of the race 
constituted the evident design of Deity in cre¬ 
ating mankind. Such I understand to be the 
instinctive conviction of all men. This pur¬ 
pose, this hope, this intuition, is fouud in every 
human heart. Men in all ages, in all countries, 
of all languages, have regarded this as the ulti¬ 
mate object of their toils and labors, the great 
design of their existence. This beatitude can 
only be attained by moral culture; by extend¬ 
ing the sphere of thought; by understanding 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God; by at-, 
taining a knowledge of His attributes, and con¬ 
forming to them. To be wise, truthful, pure 
and just, is to insure happiness in this life, and 
in the life to come; and it iB a most beautifnl 
feature in the law of our being, that to attain 
this happiness ourselves, we must respect the 
right of others to enjoy it; that, as we elevate 
our own moral natures, we necessarily influence 
others; and as we labor for the welfare and the 
happiness of others, we most rapidly promote 
our own. The religious man delights in doing 
good; he seeks to instruct the ignorant, to ele¬ 
vate the degraded, to relieve the oppressed, to 
enlighten those who sit in moral darkness, to 
give to all that elevation of soul which alone 
can qualify them for happiness. For this pur¬ 
pose, schools and academies are established, 
colleges are founded, tract and Bible and mis¬ 
sionary societies are organized, teachers and 
ministers are employed. Indeed, this work of 
elevating onr race constitutes the highest and 
holiest employment of mankind. For success 
in this work, prayer is daily made at every 
family altar; and on the Sabbath, our pulpits 
resound with the solemn, fervent supplication, 
that God will aid this work ; that He will, by 
the irresistible power of His grace, convert the 
irreligious, enlighten those whose minds are 
enshrouded in the darkness of infidelity; that 
he will relieve the oppressed, comfort the afflict¬ 
ed, and hasten the day when all shall know His i 
will, obey His law, and enjoy His favor. 

The infidelity which denies the right of men 
to attain happiness, that dooms a portion of our 
race to degradation and torture, to vice and 
crime aud misery, which shuts out hope from | 
the human soul, shocks the conscience and 
awakens the sensibilities of all religious men. 

While Government legislates for the protec¬ 
tion of these natural, these God-given rights, 
they will receive the approval; the support, of 
all good men, and their laws will be respected 
and obeyed; but when they legislate for the 
invasion of these rights, they call up the hos¬ 
tility, the resistance, of those whom they seek 
to oppress. The just and wise aud pure, of all 
parties, sects, and denominations, feel the out¬ 
rage, and sympathize with the down-trodden. 
The great heart of Christendom now beats in 
sympathy with the enslaved of our land. We 
feel that sympathy in this Hall; and when we 
speak for justice and for freedom, we utter the 
voice of nature. We proclaim the law of 
Heaven, written in letters of living light upon 
the tablet of the moral universe. 

The difficulties respecting Kansas, which 
now shake our Union to its very centre, consti¬ 
tute the legitimate outworkings of this infideli¬ 
ty. The right of all men in Kansas to live, to 
nourish and protect life, attain moral elevation 
and happiness, had been asserted by Congres¬ 
sional law ; and under this enactment, peace 
blessed our nation. Infidels, however, said this 
was wrong; that such rights did not pertain to 
man ; that one portion of the people there hold 
the power, and may, if they choose, rightfully 
enslave another, rob them of their toil, their 
intelligence, their hopes, their manhood, and 
murder them if they refuse to obey their mas¬ 
ters. And this law of liberty was repealed, 
and men were enslaved, brutalized, sold like 
swine. The public conscience was outraged, 
and all good men sympathized with the op- ! 
pressed. Usurpation and brute force were re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of extending and sup¬ 
porting Slavery; civil war, devastation, and 
bloodshed, followed, and will continue until 
justice be done, and the rights of human nature i 
enjoyed, in that unfortunate Territory. 

This line of demarkation, which separates the 
natural rights of all men from human legisla¬ 
tion, was clearly drawn by the founders of our 
Republic. They established the point at which 
the appropriate, the just powers of all human 
Governments commence, whatever may be their 
form. They defined the boundaries of human 
authority; they acknowledged God as the au¬ 
thor of life, the donor of liberty, the fountain 
from which human happiness is derived. On 
the denial of these religious, these self-evident 
truths, American Slavery is founded. The 
slaveholder denies the right of his slave to 
cherish and protect his own life, to gain intelli¬ 
gence, to unfold his moral nature, to under¬ 
stand God’s attributes, and enjoy that happi¬ 
ness for which he was created. To those pri¬ 
mal truths he is infidel. To the rights of his 
fellow mortal he is infidel. To God’s higher 
law he is infidel. Against these he wages un¬ 
ceasing war. He seeks to rob Deity of His at¬ 
tributes, and man ofhis God-given prerogatives. 
He claims for human legislation that supreme 
sovereignty over the life, the liberty, and the 
happiness, of mankind, which belongs only to 
the Creator. He thus places himself in hostili¬ 
ty to Christianity, to civilization. 

This contest is not confined to the United 
States. These truths are operating upon the 
hearts of the Russian people. Their Govern¬ 
ment is in advance of ours. Measures have al¬ 
ready been taken for the emancipation of the, 
serfs of that vast Empire, although their condi¬ 
tion is far better than that of American slaves. 
Holland is also moved by th8se doctrines, and 
is giving freedom to her oppressed people in 
her West India islands. England and France 
have abolished Slavery, regarding it as an in¬ 
stitution unsuited to the age in which we live. 
We assert the rights of man wherever he exists. 
Ours is the cause of Christian civilization 
throughout the world. Our doctrines apply 
with eqnal force to other Governments, to 
other nations and people. The most illustri¬ 
ous monarch who sways the sceptre of human 
power is really as much bound to respect the 
inalienable rights of every individual as is the 
President of the United States. Kings, poten¬ 
tates, and emperors, become despots whenever 
they invade the rights of the most humble, to 
life, liberty, property, or happiness. 

The mere name of “republicanism” gives 
us no claim to respect, so long as one-sixth 
part of our population is held in degrading 
bondage. I assert, without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that if the Liberty enjoyed by one portion 
of our people, and the Slavery suffered by the 
other, could be brought into common stock, 
and each individual constrained to take his ali¬ 
quot proportion of each, ours would be re¬ 
garded. as the most perfect despotism among 
civilized nations. The only advantage which 
we possess over other nations consists in that 
feature of pur Government which vests all po¬ 
litical power in the people. They may, by use 
of the ballot-box, so modify aud shape the ad¬ 
ministration of Government as best to secure 
the inalienable rights of each and of every in¬ 
dividual. 

It is with emotions of gratitude to God, and 
profound respect for the memory of those who 
established our Republic, that we refer to the 
period when, at the very font of our national 
baptism, our fathers vindicated their claims to 
national independence, solely upon the religious 
truths which constitute the central proposition 
referred to at the commencement of my re¬ 
marks. They claimed for themBelves no special 
privileges. They spoke, they fought, they bled, 
to establish this universal, this eternal prin¬ 
ciple of man’s rigjqt to live, to nourish his body, 
protect his life, to elevate his moral nature, aud 
attain happiness. This they proclaimed the 
basis, the corner stone, not merely of our Re¬ 
public, but of human Governments generally. 
The Constitution was framed and adopted upon 
this then universally-admitted principle; but 
such was the anxious solicitude of our early 
patriots, that, in two years after its adoption, if 
was amended, by declaring, in explicit lan¬ 
guage, “ That no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, except by due process 
of law;" that is, except on trial and conviction 
before some judicial tribunal. In accordance 
with these truths, one-half of the States of our 
Union proceeded to give liberty to all their 
people, to protect the inalienable rights of all; 
but the other States embraced and cherished 
this infidelity, which has at length infused itself 
into our Federal Government. Onr teachers, 
our politicians, our statesmen, became unwil¬ 
ling to offend those who had embraced this in¬ 
fidelity. They were received into churches, 
elected to civil office, and finally obtained con¬ 
trol of the Government. All classes of men 
became affected by this disbelief in God’s law 
1 and in human rights. It was regarded as dis¬ 


reputable to examine the crimes whioh this 
By stem of oppression upheld; social and po¬ 
litical ostracism awaited the man who dared 
speak disrespectfully of its iniquities. 

• Eventually, individuals appeared who were . 
willing to encounter odium, in order to arouse | 
the religious and moral Sensibilities of the na-; 
tion; and in 1856, a National Convention met; 
at Philadelphia to devise means for overcoming 
this moral and political scourge. The mem¬ 
bers pledged themselves to each other and to 
the world, to maintain the truths to which I 
have alluded, and they now constitute the plat¬ 
form of a large and increasing political party. 

That day witnessed the dawning of a reform¬ 
ation more deep, more radical, more import¬ 
ant in its religious, its moral, its social, and 
political effects upon mankind, than has occur¬ 
red since the sixteenth century. It is more 
deep and radical than that commenced by Cal¬ 
vin and his colaborers. It asserts the right of 
man to religious and moral elevatioD, as su¬ 
perior to the power of kings or of human Gov¬ 
ernments. The great reformers of that age 
dared put forth no such doctrine. Their lives 
would have constituted the price of such an 
avowal. They were constrained to admit the 
divine right of kings over the liberties of their 
people, and many of the usurped powers of the 
church. 

The Philadelphia Convention will be remem¬ 
bered in coming time as first in the history of 
the political parties of our nation to make re¬ 
ligious truths the basis of its political action, 
and fir3t to proclaim these rights of mankind as 
universal, to be enjoyed equally, by princes and 
people, by rulers and the most humble. It 
was the first to proclaim the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. The result of the 
Presidential election of 1866 showed the advo¬ 
cates of oppression that there was but one al¬ 
ternative for them to pursue. They were con¬ 
strained to take distinct issue with the advo¬ 
cates of Liberty, by denying these religious 
truths, or disband their party in every free State. 

The Supreme Court was selected as the in¬ 
strument for officially avowing thiB undisguised 
infidelity. That tribunal was favorably consti¬ 
tuted for such a purpose; a majority of its 
members were slaveholders. Other members 
had been appointed to office apparently on ac¬ 
count of their uniform servility to the slave 
power; and every circumstance combined to 
render it the appropriate instrument for per¬ 
forming this work. The time, too, was a mat¬ 
ter of importance. No sooner had the Thirty- 
fourth Congress adjourned, than a majority of 
that tribunal, in violation of its own declared 
rules, digressed from the question before them, 
to utter its denial of those doctrines of the re¬ 
publican fathers. 

But this decision, opposed as it is to the self- 
evident truths of our Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
to the intelligence and conscience of the Amer- 
ean people, is emphatically repudiated by them. 
The vanity and arrogance exhibited by a ma¬ 
jority the Court, in charging Hancock and 
Adams and Jefferson and Franklin, and their 
illustrious compeers, with proclaiming doc¬ 
trines which they did not intend to express, 
and of failing to utter principles which they in¬ 
tended to avow, has called forth from the pop¬ 
ular mind indignant pity for the Court, rather 
than doubts as to the intelligence and Christian¬ 
ity of those savans who founded our institutions. 

I shall not argue the absurdity of this decis¬ 
ion. Its falsehood is as self-evident as the truths 
which it denies. Arriving at the conclusion that 
the sages who signed our Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence meant precisely the opposite of that 
which they solemnly proclaimed, the Court pro¬ 
ceeded to declare—in contradiction to its letter 
and spirit, to the history of the age, to the con¬ 
science and judgment of all Christian people— 
that black men were regarded as having no 
rights which white men were bound to respect; 
and on this basis founded their conclusion that 
Congress has no constitutional authority to pro¬ 
tect the lives, liberties, and property, of the 
people in our Territories where it holds exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction. This atrocious decision at¬ 
tempts to outlaw one-eighth part of the human 
race—to place them without the pale of legal 
protection. It affects to authorize any and 
every crime to be perpetrated against them. 
Under this decision, they may be robbed and 
murdered. In short, this decision would ex¬ 
tend American infidelity, with all its attendant 
crimes, wherever Federal jurisdiction exists. 
Thus has the issue been made between the 
religious portion of the community and those 
who maintain this heathenism. 

I greatly rejoice that Christians in Europe 
are sensible of the existence of this war upon 
human nature. American Christians, patriots, 
and philanthropists, feel the warmest gratitude 
towards the religious men of Scotland, of Eng¬ 
land, of France, and Germany, for the kind 
sympathy which they express in this cause, for 
the very catholic remonstrances which they 
have addressed to our American Christians 
against this infidelity. Every lover of truth, 
every religious heart in our land, must have 
glowed with gratitude to God and love to man, 
as he read the eloquent and truthful address of 
the Christians of Geneva, once the home of 
Europe’s great reformer, to the Christians of 
the United States, on this subject. And whose 
heart was not moved, when noticing the action 
of the Protestants of France in relation to it ? 
Nor is this Christian feeling confined to Prot¬ 
estants. The African Institute of Paris, form¬ 
ed for the purpose of maintaining the rights of 
the African race, embraces among its members 
distinguished laymen, ministers, bishops, and 
archbishops, belonging to the Papal Church. 
My own humble efforts in behalf of our common 
brotherhood caused my name to become known 
to its directors, who placed it on the roll of its 
honorary members. I take this occasion to 
thank them for this honor. A Protestant by 
education, by feeling, I greet those Catholic 
Christians most cordially, as good and worthy 
laborers in this holy work. Heartily do I thank 
them for all that they have done, and are doing, 
for the down trodden of onr race. 

Could I hope that my remarks would meet 
the 6ye of British Ministers, I would in an es¬ 
pecial manner invoke their official influence 
against this infidelity. I would beseech them 
no more to sanction, by their action, that blas¬ 
phemy which seeks to transform the image of 
God into property. 

I acknowledge that our Government was 
dishonored in the eyes of all Christians, when 
its Executive became the agent aud solicitor 
of those pirates who claimed to own the fathers, 
the mothers, and children, on board certain 
slave ships wrecked on British islands, where, 
thankB to Christian civilization, no Slavery ex¬ 
ists. The President, espousing the cause of 
men who deserved the halter and the gallows, 
demanded compensation from the British Gov¬ 
ernment for their loss of human flesh. Our 
representative at the Court of St. James appears 
to have misled and deceived the British Minis¬ 
try. In one of his official communications, he 
declared that “ onr Government had deter¬ 
mined more than once, in the most solemn 
manner, that slaves killed in the public service 
of the United States, even in a state of war, 
were to be regarded as property , and not as 
persons, and the Government held responsible 
for their value." 

When referring to this assertion of our Min¬ 
ister, fifteen years since, I pronounced it un¬ 
founded and untrue. I said this in the pres¬ 
ence of the delegation from Virginia, the State 
of which our Minister, Mr. Stevenson, was a 
citizen, and I called on them, as his friends, to 
sustain his assertion by showing some one in¬ 
stance in which this Government had paid for 
slaves killed in the public service. I declared 
the whole history of Congress showed that we 
had in every instance refused such payment, 
and I defied them to show an exception to 
such practice. No man met the challenge. I 
now repeat the assertion. I pronounce the 
statement of Mr. Stevenson untrue, alibel upon 
our Government, and a slander upon th8 
American people. I not only declare his as¬ 
sertion untrae, but I declare the opposite to be 
true. The British Ministry, by complying with 
this demand, tacitly admitted that phase of 
American infidelity which seeks to degrade the 
human soul to the level of swine. More re¬ 
cently they paid the slave-dealers the estimated 
value of the fathers, mothers, and children, on 
board the Creole, who obtained their own lib¬ 
erty by gallantly taking possession of the ves¬ 
sel, and landing on British soil. 

The money—the dollars and cents—are of no 
importance; but concessions to this infidelity, 
at the present time, are important. It was an 
object with the slave power to obtain from the 
British Ministry the admission that men are 
property. I would entreat the British Govern¬ 
ment, and all other Governments, to maintain 
the dignity of our common nature. In the 
language of one of the most eloquent of Eng¬ 
land’s orators, I would say, “ He who gave us 
the forms, commands us to maintain the rights, 
of men.” The Christians of the United States 
and of other nations would rejoice to learn that 


the British Ministry now, as in 1820, refuse even 
to correspond with our Executive on the sub¬ 
ject of property in human flesh. 

I would' also warn the Spanish Crown and 
other continental Powers, that our present Exec¬ 
utive is seeking, by all the various means and 
arts of diplomacy, to detach Cuba from its al¬ 
legiance, to annex it to the United States in or¬ 
der to increase the influence of the slave power, 
and add strength to this American infidelity. 

I hope and trust that this conspiracy may be 
defeated; that all Christian Governments may 
exert their power against the further extension 
of this scourge of our race. I would most ear¬ 
nestly invoke the Christians, philanthropists, and 
patriots, of this and of 6very nation and kindred 
and language, to exert their moral influence, 
their legitimate powers, for the overthrow, the 
final eradication of this infidelity from the earth, 
for upholding the natural, Heaven-endowed 
rights of man, for the progress, the moral ele¬ 
vation of our race, until all shall understand 
the will and obey the laws of our common 
Father, and attain that happiness which consti¬ 
tutes the ultimate object of human existence. 


JUDGE WILMOT AND THE THIRTEENTH DIS¬ 
TRICT. 

An attempt is being made, as many of our 
readers must already know, to abolish the thir¬ 
teenth judicial district of Pennsylvania, and 
annex the counties of Bradford and Susque¬ 
hanna, of which it is composed, to the twenty- 
sixth and eleventh judicial districts, respect¬ 
ively. The motive for this action is neither 
more nor less than to get rid of Judge Wilmot, 
the presiding judge of the thirteenth district. 
As the law now stands, a presiding judge is to 
be elected by the people of Bradford and Sus¬ 
quehanna in October next, and the probability 
amounts almost to a certainty that Judge Wil¬ 
mot will be the choice of those counties. Hence 
the attempt made by a portion of Wilmot’s po¬ 
litical, if not personal, opponents, to remove 
him from the bench by destroying his district, 
and defeating the will of the people of two 
counties. 

Of course, it becomes necessary for those en¬ 
gaged in this attempt to assign some reason for 
their conduct, and they are not slow to charge 
Judge Wilmot with incompetency, with enter¬ 
taining political prejudices, which warp and bias 
his mind, and with personal habits unbecoming 
to an occupant of a judicial seat. For those 
who know anything of Judge Wilmot, the first 
and last of these charges need no refutation; 
and the second is wholly unsustained, so far as 
we are aware, by specifications. The accusa¬ 
tion is brought in general terms, and might as 
well be levelled against any other occupant of 
the bench who is known to entertain political 
opinions -of a decided character. Bills have 
lately been introduced into the Legislature with 
the object of effecting the changes in the courts 
for Bradford and Susquehanna counties, to 
which we allude. In both branches these were 
referred to the Judiciary Committees, and the 
gentlemen who appeared before these commit¬ 
tees failed to specify, much less sustain, an in¬ 
stance of official misconduct, or of an exhibi¬ 
tion of undue political bias on the part of Judge 
Wilmot. 

With us, it is a matter of indifference to what 
party the Judge thus assailed belongs. We 
should speak in his behalf, were he a Demo¬ 
crat, as quickly as we do, he befog a Republi¬ 
can. It is not the man, or the party alone, 
that is involved in the present ease. It is a 
principle. It is manifest that an act of injus¬ 
tice is being attempted against one who has 
long been honored with the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, has held responsible trusts from 
them, and has played no uneonspicuous part in 
public affairs. This act originates in personal 
and partisan antipathies; and it seeks its con¬ 
summation by an appeal to partisan feeling. 
And besides this, if the attempt of the oppo¬ 
nents of Judge Wilmot was successful, it is 
manifest that the wishes of the people of the 
thirteenth district would be disregarded. They 
would be rudely overridden by a party majori¬ 
ty in the Legislature. We cannot bring our¬ 
selves to believe that the bills introduced will 
be acted on, or, at all events, passed. The 
precedent would be dangerous in the extreme; 
and the measure would be insulting to the peo¬ 
ple of Bradford and Susquehanna. The mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature, who would lend them¬ 
selves to its passage, would not be forgotten, 
and would ultimately have to pay the penalty 
of their deed. 

Connecticut. —Mr. N. D. Sperry, of New 
Haven, one of the leading Fremont Americans 
of Connecticut, explains why he endorsed Mr. 
SGranton at the late American State Convention 
at Hartford, as its nominee for Governor, and 
makes out a defence for his conduct, but places 
Mr. Scranton in a disagreeable plight before 
the public. Mr. Scranton appears to have 
indulged in Americanism to Mr. Sperry, and 
in Democracy to the Democracts. Mr. Sperry 
now goes for Mr. Buckingham, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, and there will probably 
be no American nomination against him. Mr. 
Scranton, of course, is just a fit man to go with 
the Lecomptonites, but cannot oarry many with 
him, so the field is now clear for a grand Re- 

S ublican victory in old Connecticut the first 
[onday in April. 

As a further indication of the signs of the 
times, the New Haven Register (Adminis¬ 
tration) reads Mr. Strong of Hartford out 
of the Democratic party, for his bold anti-Le- 
compton speech in the Democratic State Con¬ 
vention on Wednesday. Even his acquiescence 
in the milk-and-water compromise resoiutiona 
does not save him, and he is denounced as no 
better than a Black Republican, which is true. 
He will feel better to take out his freedom 
papers entirely. He can’t stay with the De¬ 
mocracy if he wants to, and he ought not to de¬ 
sire to. Mr. Strong was chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Resolutions at the State Convention. 

Barbarous punishments are still retained in 
the British army, and a private underwent at 
Northumberland on the 6th ultimo, the sentence 
of a court-martial, dooming him to receive 450 
“ gashes ” out at the rate of nine at a time on 
his back. The victim resisted, but was stripped 
and tied to the triangle by six stout men, when 
the operation proceeded as follows : 

“ Forth stepped one of the largest drummers, 
armed with a ‘ cat/ the length of the handle of 
which befog eight inches, the nine tails the 
same length, armed with pentagonal pieces of 
case-hardened steel, eighty-one in number. At 
the first blow of the ‘eat’ a piercing and un¬ 
earthly shriek rang from the strong man in his 
agony. His lacerated flesh gaped under the 
blow, and lumps of flesh at each fresh blow 
were detached from his bleeding back, and 
hung high about the walls of the racket-court, 
and on the clothes of those standing by. The offi¬ 
cers and soldiers standing by could not endure 
the spectacle, and several were carried away 
fainting. At the forty-fifth stroke of the in¬ 
strument, that is, after receiving 406 gashes, 
the unhappy wretch, whom fortune saved from 
the hands of an Indian, to fall into the hands 
of an English Nena Sahib, positively burst his 
bonds in the contortions of agony, and fell in 
a bloody heap to the ground. He was again 
tied up, and other forty-five wounds were in¬ 
flicted. Not a single drop of Christian blood 
oould the Shylocks of the Fusiliers be per¬ 
suaded to abate. Their victim received the 
full tale, and was carried to the hospital deliri¬ 
ous, iu a state which rendered it doubtful 
whether, iu the event of his physical recovery, 
he would not be the inmate of a mad-house for 
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